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HAVE TO SAY 


Qn Monday: night, at about the same 
time that the London evening papers 
were carrying news of Mr Wilson’s ill- 
advised smears concerning the seamen’s 
strike, Peace News was hearing the 
ether side of the story from a group 
ef seamen at the West India Dock. 
Below we print part of what they told 
us that evening. 

Yes, Wilson's trying to smear us with 
this accusation about the strike being 
Communist-manipulated. Wilson’s trying 
to keep his own doormat clean. He 
doesn't know what to do with himself. 
It’s just about the worst thing Wilson 
could have said. The strike’s got nothing 
to do with Communists at all. I'm sure 
Wilson’s got shares with the ship own- 
ers. I call him a traitor to the working 
class. He could have settled this thing 
a long time ago. He put up this Pearson 
Report. He could have read it; he 
didn’t. He thought he would play the 
big “I am.” The same goes for the 
press. Ellerman is a leading ship owner, 
he owns at least five fleets; he’s also one 
of the leading shareholders in the Daily 
Mirror. And the Mirror has come out 
against the strike. 


When you’re on a ship the ca n is 
judge, jury, and executioner. It’s just 
like the days of Captain Bligh. I believe 
that according to regulations he can still 
flog you and put you in chains. If you 
look through the rules you can still see 
where it says that. If you work on land 
you take a day off and you lose a day’s 
pay, not two days like we do. The 
captain writes reports about us in our 
logbooks. When he writes ‘‘ Very Good” 
that’s OK; when he writes “Good” it 
means “Bad.” If the skipper’s a little 
bit annoyed with you he writes “ decline 
to report” - what we call DR. I suppose 
this is meant to be neutral, impartial - 
but of course everyone else, every other 
captain, thinks this is bad. When you 
want to go to another ship, the captain 
looks at your DR and thinks there’s 
something fishy about you. If you’re 
late for work - it can be the smallest 
thing you’ve done wrong - the captain 
can dock you a day’s pay. They shift 
you around from one berth to another, 
and if the captain doesn’t like you he 
can keep piling on the penalties. You're 
subject to the captain’s whim and you're 
often treated like schoolchildren. 


* * * 


It’s true that some seamen have taken 
shore jobs while this strike lasts, but 
what the hell’s a man supposed to do? 
He’s got to eat, he’s got to live. It’s 
a bit different for a single man, but 
what about them that’s married and got 
kids? We're managing. People give us 
sandwiches - old dears who are sweeping 
out. These are the people that remember. 
There’s many a man that lives in Lon- 
don and has a chance of getting a job 
but won't take it because of the princi- 


ple that once we’re out on strike it’s 
one out all out. I’ve been offered a job 
for £30 a week but I refused it, and 
I’ve refused a three-week job at Bisley 
RAF station canteen for £16 a week. 
They came to collect us in a lorry from 
the Queen Victoria Mission to Seamen. 
They wanted about twenty men; nine 
went but only two of them were seamen, 
the others were just layabouts. 11 am 
this morning they left. It looked bad 
because all the locals thought they were 
all seamen. But the layabouts are taking 
advantage of our predicament; there’s 
a lot of bums cashing in on the strike. 
Every night a charabanc goes from the 
seamen’s mission to an icecream factory. 
It’s making a mockery of the strike in 
the minds of the public, and we're get- 
ting blamed for it, but it’s not us. 
People think that it’s us; it’s not. 


* * « 


Seamen don’t pay directly for their food, 
but they get a lower wage because of 
this. There’s more home trade men on 
strike than there is deep sea men. Home 
trade men pay for their own food, some- 
times the food’s so bad they have to go 
without their dinners. The Arglen had 
bloody bad food. We had to eat eggs in 
the morning. Two eggs a day for a week, 
that’s all we lived on before we jacked 
it in. Food was ridiculous! That was the 
Arglen. On the Paula Metcalf there was 
three living in a cabin. Sometimes you 
get six in a cabin, sometimes you live 


in a converted rope locker! The cook | 


used to charge us £2 a week each for 
extra food. Seamen are starving on board 


and if they complain they’re sacked. If , 


you try to complain, the union comes 
aboard and has a drink and the captain 
does nothing. You'll often find that the 
skippers and the cooks are fiddling to- 
gether. On the Arglen four men kicked 
up about the food and the skipper sacked 
them. And the skipper had his own food 
in the cabin. He had steak and we had 
eggs. The skipper sacked them because 
they asked for more. In London last 
year, June 1965. 


We pay a higher tax rate. Married men, 
they’re even worse off than married 
people ashore. I pay tax rate “S.” Of 
course, if you’re stuck with a skipper 
that ain’t too bright in the head you can 
sometimes end up in debt. Our tax is 
worked out on a_ ten-months-in-the- 
year basis, and at the end of the year 
we're two months in debt to the tax 
office. If you've got a skipper who works 
your tax out wrong you've got to pay 
for it. And they deduct it out of your 
wages. 

We're asking for eight hours single 
time on Saturday and eight hours single 
time on Sunday - neither of them double 
time. People ashore on time and a half 
and double time, and we can’t even get 
single time! There’s some ports it, takes 
seven hours from one port to another. 
I leave at 11.30 on Saturday night. I 
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arrive at 7.30 the next day. Now, the 
rule is you get Sunday at sea if you do 
eight hours. Well, since I’m half an hour 
less than the full eight hours, I don’t 
get Sunday at sea. I only get four hours, 
and I lose the seven hours work I’ve 
put in because I have to give that to the 
company. In other words, I’ve worked 
seven hours on Sunday - from 11.30 
Saturday to 7.30 Sunday - and I get paid 
for four hours. A Sunday at Sea! 


£14 16s 6d for a 56-hour week. If you're 
a fully-fledged seaman after five years 
service, that’s all you get. We get flat 
rate on Sundays. Some time ago they 
gave us £2 extra for a 44hour week. 
Took 16 hours away from us and gave 
us £2 extra. We’re getting less money 
mow than when we used to get eight 
hours overtime Saturdays and twelve 
hours overtime Sundays. We were getting 
our decent wage then, £12, plus twenty 
hours overtime. Now we're getting £14 
and eight hours overtime. We ain't 
just back where we started from; we’re 


Gate 


a damn sight worse off! We didn’t know 
anything about it. We was forced into 
accepting it. 

I get about £19 a week, but that’s not 
clear money; you have to take away tax, 


insurance, graduated pension, feed 
money, digs money. So in other words 
you end up with about £11. Here’s an- 
other example: I earned £32 one week 
but I only cleared £21, and that was for 
42 hours overtime plus the regular 56 
hours. I was forced to work 42 hours 
overtime to earn a clear £21. A 98-hour 
week! ; 
s . @ s 

We daren’t go in to do any kind of 
job, except with permission from the 
union, because if we step beyond the 
gate we're black-legs. If the dockers see 
us doing it they say what the hell’s the 
use of us coming out in sympathy with 
you when you're going in? We're picket- 
ing every day and trying to get the 
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Defence secrecy 


Your articles on the Péntagon by Morris 
Renek were both alarming and reveal- 
ing. 

Most of the disturbing facts and quota- 
tions came from public testimony in the 
US Congress. In this country, practically 
all such information would be classified, 
and MPs would be totally unable to get 


it. 

MPs are frequently fobbed off with re- 
marks like: “Surely the hon member 
doesn’t expect me to answer that. But it 
was a good try.” 

It is not only the peace movement that 
objects to the public ignorance of the 
facts of arms expenditure and commit- 
ment that results. The magazine Flight, 
organ of the Royal Aero Club, reckons 
that it is largely this secrecy that results 
in the vast waste on projects which are 
abandoned, and covers gross inefficiency 
in the Ministries. 

Last February’s Defence Review pub- 
lished a few new facts (for instance, the 
number of F-11ls that we are to order) 
but, so far as I know, the number of 
Phantoms we are due to buy has never 
been published. 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


In last week’s New Statesman, I see that 
Kingsley Martin, after quoting some 
angry remarks of R. H. Tawney on being 
offered ennoblement, gives a belated 
blessing to the House of Lords. But he 
does not quote Tawney’s famous bon 
mot, in which he> managed to say very 
nearly the last word on titles and 
honours. 
By a strange quirk of fate, Tawney was 
a speechwriter for Ramsay MacDonald. 
In fairness to his memory, it should be 
added that he was wont to point out 
with a wry smile that MacDonald never 
seemed to use the speeches he wrote 
for him and that the course of events 
might be somewhat different if he had. 
Anyway, MacDonald offered Tawney an 
earldom, and Tawney replied, with mon- 
osylabic and alliterative irony, “My 
dear MacDonald, even a mad dog does 
not tie-a tin can to its own tail.” 
But.this did not stop Mrs Tawney, many 
years later, from saying somewhat pen- 
sively,=“You know, Harry could have 
been an earl.” I gathered she felt, rather 
innocently, that she had missed her 
vocation in failing to be a countess. 

“ ® * 


I suspect most. of us are really pretty 
ambivalent about honours. Hardly any. 
one at all, whatever they May say,. is 
able to preserve a wholly Olympian de- 
tachment about the business of recogni- 
tion, and I am not sure I would want to 
live in a cold blooded world where such 
detachment prevailed. What is really 
wrong with the whole honours business 
is the source. I would consider it a 
form of presumption on the part of the 
Monarch to seek to give me any form of 
promotion, if only because she does not 
know me from Harry Mister or Robinson 
Crusoe. Yes, of course, she acts, doesn’t 
she, on the advice of Mr Wilson; which 
is what I mean. 

Wasn't it Shaw, by the way, who said, 
“Titles are for the nobodies, those who 
are somebody don’t need them ”? 

* 


* * 
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Reform of the Commons is much in the 
air; defence is an area in which much 
radical change is needed before any sort 
of intelligent public debate can be 
opened. 

The peace movement, whose case de- 
pends on its rationality, must urge an 
end to this absurd secrecy. 

Tony McCarthy, 

Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, 

14 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 


Governments 


I fear that to my cynical mind Peter 
Cadogan’s letter (June 17) epitomises 
the permanent dilemma of the peace 
movement. He says: 
“Can we therefore not be much more 
precise about what might actually be 
done by a British government (not 
necessarily the present one) under 
massive pressure from informed pub- 
lic opinion?” 
For umpteen generations peace workers, 
social reformers and radicals have been 
“precise”? about what might be done 
by a government, and always with the 
same (effective) result: nil. We spend 
all our energies formulating policies, 
ideals, methods, and urging other people 


Will some musically minded reader ad- 
vise me? For years I have listened to 
the Beethoven Choral Symphony with 
always fresh wonder and delight, but 
there is one point towards the end which 
never fails to set me grinning my head 
off. After a tempestuous and exciting 
crescendo in the midst of the “ Ode to 
Joy” the flood of sound abruptly stops; 
there follows a brief silence, and then, 
incredibly, a small, tinny, marching tune 
gets under way, sounding like a sadly 
undermanned Salvation Army band in a 
back street in Blackburn on a wet Sab- 
bath morning. It seems impossible that 
from such a threadbare and common- 
place little tune the composer can revert 
to the sublimities of his main theme, but 
he does so, surging forward to one of the 
most resplendent finales in the whole 
realm of music. 

But why that tune? Does it have a his- 
tory, was it “ borrowed,” like the famous 
horn tune in the Brahms First Sym- 
phony? Did Beethoven put it in to please 
a friend, or did he just write it down 
from his head? 

* * * 

Iam sometimes told that since I am 
not a scientist by training I ought not 
to seek to prognosticate on scientific 
matters. I don’t agree, of course, for 
whilst I have no time for the kind 
of “common sense” which is really the 
chain armour of mental laziness and 
ignorance, there is another form of 
common sense based on attempts to 
square new facts with a _ considered 
theoretical approach which seems to me 
a valid exercise. The fluoride debate is 
a case in point. Some weeks ago I ex- 
pressed opposition to the medication of 
our water supplies with synthetic fluor- 
ide on the grounds that it was un- 
scientific of the experts to be so cate- 
gorical about its benefits when they 
couldn’t possibly know what the long 
term effects would be. Since then those 
who share my views have been severely 
trounced by the Minister of. Health as 
‘ ignorant,” “ prejudiced,” “ hysterical.” 
He employs several other examples of 
the kind of language people use when 
they are uncertain of the soundness of 
their own case. It seemed to me con- 
trary to ‘“‘common sense” that a sub- 
stance effecting profound and imme- 
diate changes in the structure of dental 
enamel (the toughest substance in our 
bodies) could ‘not also have long term 
effects ‘which might be harmful. Now 
a letter in'the New Statesman (June 17) 
announces that a statistical correlation 
has been established between the inci- 
dence: of mongolism and fluoride. The 
tragedy is that» once ministers ‘commit 


themselves to strong language they can’t’ 


back down; without losing-face. So, pre- 
dictably, the official reaction to this 
report will be to pooh-pooh it. moO 


What a wonderfully friendly place the 
world: really is, to be sure. A full-page 
advertisement.in the current issue of the 
Economist tells me:the glad news, “In 
Japan,-too,, you have a friend at Chase 


Manhattan.” ; 
> JOHN PAPWORTH 


Letters to 
the Editor 


- governments, heads of institutions, ad- 
ministrators - to carry them out. We 
pass resolutions, circulate petitions, 
write letters to the press, interrupt pub. 
lic assemblies, get arrested, urging the 
prime minister to do this, urging Herr 
Krupp to do that, urging Mao Tse-tung 
to do the other... 

But we know from long experience that 
governments and officials will do nothing 
except what will perpetuate and increase 
their power over us, their capacity to 
keep us in order, to render us harmless. 
And indeed if they did, they would im- 
mediately cease to be governments. 
Surely so acute and experienced a poli- 
tical and peace worker as Peter Cadogan 


cannot seriously believe it to be a 
“workable policy” to urge the govern- 
ment to carry out sensible Buggestions? 


Friedrich Jarlsberg, 
807 Wandsworth Road, London SW8. 


Ringside racism 


Theodore Roszak writes (June 10) that 
the disturbance at the ringside after the 
recent Clay/Cooper fight “taught many 
Americans a few unpleasant things about 
Britain,’ and that in the USA “it has 
been pretty largely accepted that ath- 
letics is an integrated activity. Appar- 
ently not so in Britain.” 

I find his letter both confused and con- 
fusing. Surely professional boxing is not 
considered a part of “athletics” either 
here or in the USA? Would Americans 
really draw their impressions of Britain 
from the behaviour of uncouth spectators 
calling Clay (or Ali) “ nigger’? Surely 
““many Americans” would not be dis- 
turbed by abuse directed at the Black 
Muslim champion? 

One cannot, of course, draw conclusions 
from any individual event; otherwise 
Americans might equally well depict us 
all as faithful Royalists after watching 
the Trooping of the Colour; as monstrous 
sadists after watching coursing at Water- 
loo; and as fervent integrationists when 
cheering a coloured champion such _ as 
the late Randolph Turpin, Hogan (Kid) 
Bassey, Jake Tuli, or Dick Tiger. 

The USA publicity media recorded Not- 
ting Hill and Nottingham quite dutifully 
and miss few opportunities to present 
racialism in other countries - perhaps to 
ease the American conscience and justi- 
fy the attitude of the prejudiced. Can 
we consider the behaviour of (profes- 
sional) boxing crowds - who often exhibit 
sadistic tendencies on both sides of the 
Atlantic - a useful barometer in gaug- 
ing national opinion on racialism any- 
where? 

This is not to excuse racialist abuse by 
“sporting nationalists” or disappointed 
gamblers, but to stress that classification 
of pro-boxing and athletics crowds to- 
gether is quite unrealistic. If Dr Roszak 
had limited comment to deploring the 
outbursts I could in no way disagree 
with him: in enlarging his comment he 
has strayed on to unsafe ground. 

Dave Shipper, 

95 Mayflower Avenue, 

Lianishen, Cardiff. 


Pacifist Conscience 


The Pacifist Conscience maybe is meant’ 


for my family who are no different prob- 
ably from yours. My sister is at grammar 
school. Father is a cottonmill foreman. 
Mother a councillor. Brother a civil ser- 
vant. 

I sympathise with and understand my 
family who know little about the Third 
World War and less about anti-militar- 
ist, pacifist and non-violent opposition 
to the prospect. I understand military 
strategists and © nationalist’ diplomats 
caught up im their lies of professional 
reference. I have little time for Peace 
News. ‘readers who reject Bob Dylan, 
Allen Ginsberg, Ornette Coleman, Nor- 
man Mailer, Donovan, Adrian Mitchell, 
Bert Jansch, Mike. Westbrook; David 
Mercer,’ as irrelevant to them. For ‘all 
those-mentioned would have little refer- 
ence to peace as conceived by some of 
the people Peter Moule mentions in his 
letter (May 27) I guess. Isn’t their war 
one for greater tolerance, ‘love ‘and! ac- 
ceptance? 

But.as we:all know non-violent solutions 


are prevented. by things*like“ psycholo- 


gical defence-mechanisms:such as denial, 
emotional isolation, and habituation that 
enable. large numbers of people to ‘live 
in the shadow of: imminent: nuclear an- 


nihilation without searching for appro- 
priate adaptive measures that might re 
move or reduce the awesome danger.” 
(Psychiatric Aspects of the Prevention of 
Nuclear War. Report No 57. Lib. of Con- 
gress 64-7800. September 1964.) 

We all know it, but how we feel helpless 
even knowing this! 

Dennis Gould, 

56 Jackson Avenue, Mickleover, Derbys. 


Indica Books 


In your June 3 issue, John Ball’s column 
refers to us. I would like to thank you 
for much needed publicity and also cor- 
rect a few of the facts in the article. 
First I am sure Brian Epstein has never 
visited the store and can’t really be 
called ‘‘a famous name behind our 
launching.” 
I am not the sole organiser of the 
bookshop and gallery. John Dunbar is in 
charge of the gallery and I run the book- 
store. We collaborate but don’t inter- 
fere with each other. 
You might be interested to know that we 
have taken a fourth partner and will be 
moving our bookshop to new 2,000 square 
foot premises in Southampton Row 
(numbers 102 and 102a) in about a 
month. There we will open more sec- 
tions and have a coffee bar and readings. 
Mason’s Yard remains as two floors of 
art gallery. The reason for the move can 
be seen if you come and see our current 
exhibition of the ‘“‘Groupe de Recherche 
d’art Visuel de Paris” which is filling 
the gallery and most of the bookstore 
as well. 
Miles, 
Director, Indica Books, 
ee deason's Yard, Duke Street, London 
Wi. 


Vietnamese children 


May I appeal to any women living in 
or near Oxford who are concerned about 
the plight of Vietnamese civilians, es- 
pecially children, especially in the South, 
to get in touch with me? A number of 
us have decided that we have got to do 
something for these people, be it to 
help a few of the worst cases to come 
to European hospitals, to send drugs or 
other medical supplies to civilian hospi- 
tals in Vietnam, or by some other means. 
We are having a meeting at Oxford 
Friends Meeting House on Tuesday June 
28, and hope that women will come with 
ideas to help us do something for the 
victims of this unspeakable war. 

Rene Gill, 

37 Thorncliffe Road, Oxford. 


‘Battle Hymn’ 


Mrs Denny writes (June 10) that Dr 
Billy Graham spoke at President John- 
son’s prayer breakfast, quoted the Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic, and was taken 
as having supported the war effort in 
Vietnam. 

Mrs Howe's fine hymn of God acting in 
nature and history has often been sadly 
misused. She wrote it quickly in 1861 
during a religious experience. After the 
American slavery rebellion was over she 
issued an .‘“ appeal to womanhood 
throughout the world,” asking that 
women work together for disarmament 
and international justice without the 
“fatal mediation of military weapons.” 
Frank R. McManus, 

3 Kilmidyke Estate, Grange-over-Sands, 
Lancs. 


Royalty 


We are unable to afford a few quid for 
the seamen, with the result. that our 
ships are idle and this town, like doubt- 
less every other port in the land, is half. 
dead. Again the pound’ is in trouble and 
we are in the red to the tune of millions. 
Now this: last week, we have had the 
“richest Ascot ever known.” One or two 
well-known people have spoken about 
that, but I would’ like to point out that 
Ascot.is Royal Ascot. I feel that-we have 
had rather-more than enough of this. 
Royal business. So far as I know ‘there 
is no. republican society of any kind-in 
England; I’ wonder if any of your ‘read- 
ers would*be interested in-forming one, 
or perhaps a society for reforming the 
monarchy? It goes without’ saying, *F. 
hope, that we would be non-violent. 
Wilf Hand, 2 ‘ 
9-Maison Dieu Road, Dover, Kent.’ 


»pro- 
zer.” 
Con- 


dless 
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‘He that passeth by and meddleth in strife not 
his own, is like one that taketh a dog by the 
ears’ 


(Proverbs 26:1 7) 


THREE VIEWS OF 
LYNDON JOHNSO 


1. THE LORD (“ Time Magazine”) 


“That’s humiliating!” roared Lyndon 
Johnson when he read press reports that 
he had been publicly snubbed by a girl- 
friend. To convince newsmen of their 
error, he asked her straight out before 
witnesses in his office: “Who do you 
love?” Courtenay Valenti, 24 years old, 
planted both feet firmly and bellowed 
on cue: ‘I love Prez!” 


She had, the President swore good- 
humouredly, said the same thing - her 
standard reply - when he took her in 
his arms at a White House reception 
for wounded veterans of Vietnam. He 
insisted that Courtenay had been mis- 
quoted by a reporter who wrote that 
she had gazed fondly over the presiden- 
tial shoulder at airman Patrick Nugent, 
Luci’s fiancé, and declared instead: “I 
love Pat.” Johnson gently suggested that 
the newsmen should buy an earphone. 


Despite such irritations, the President 
was in a light-hearted mood, darkened 
only briefly by his attendance at the 
funeral of Michigan’s Senator Patrick 
McNamara in Detroit. After he had 
returned to the White House, some 500 
heads turned, searching for some sign - 
any sign - of presidential wrath, when 
Senator William Fulbright made his way 
through the receiving line at a diplo- 
matic reception. 


They searched in vain. Indeed, Johnson 
all but hugged his arch-critic, clasping 
his shoulders, squeezing elbow, patting 
arm. “I read Bill’s speech on the ar- 
rogance of power, and I analysed it,” he 
said to Fulbright’s wife. “You don’t 
have to worry about the arrogance of 
power when you get notes like this from 
our cook Zephyr,” he twitted her hus- 
band. Pulling a slip of paper from his 
pocket, Johnson read aloud: 

“Mr President, you have been my 


boss for a number of years, and you 
always tell me you want to lose 


weight, and yet you never do very 
much to help yourself. Now I am 
going to be your boss for a change. 
Eat what I put in front of you and 
don’t ask for any more and don’t 
complain. Zephyr.” 


Staring directly at Ladybird, LBJ de 
clared: “ Now, if arrogance of power is 
anywhere, it’s in your kitchen.” 
It was a singularly deft - even gracious - 
rejoinder to an implacable if honourably 
intentioned critic, an illustration of what 
some observers see as a healthy change 
in the unpredictable Johnsonian person- 
ality. The President has developed a 
kind of immunity to criticism; though 
he scarcely enjoys it, it rankles less than 
it used to, and he has come to recognise 
adverse comment as a natural affliction 
of his office. Harry Truman, he notes, 
was a constant target of the critics, yet 
is now remembered for his wise decisions 
rather than for the deep freezers ac- 
cepted by military aide Harry Vaughan. 
“When you are President,” Johnson 
reflected recently, “you have nothing 
more to gain personally and you look 
around and say, ‘How am I doing my 
job?’ because that’s all that matters. 
As time passes, criticism becomes irrele- 
vant. You can avoid it only by saying 
nothing, doing nothing, being nothing.” 
Johnson’s problems are hardly new, as 
Rabbi Issar Yehuda Unterman, the Chief 
Rabbi of Israel, took occasion to remind 
him in a brief, unofficial visit. King 
David, said the white-bearded rabbi, had 
also been assailed by “‘ seemingly inso- 
luble problems of state” - yet had sur- 
mounted them with divine guidance. 
Rabbi Unterman blessed Johnson with 
a 2,000-year-old berakah (blessing) that 
is recited only for chiefs of state, then 
read from one of King David’s Psalms 
(18:29): 

“And thou, my Lord, will make my 

lamp to shine, and enlighten me in 

darkness.” 
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Dave McReynolds suggested recently that America today was governed 
by men who were not certifiably insane, but whose actions conformed 
collectively to a norm of insanity. Lyndon Johnson is one such example. 
Johnson, of course, is not technically insane; but it is impossible to 
separate him from his society. And in assessing a society which so 
often seems to resemble a gigantic madhouse, his actions and attitudes 
of mind must be considered as very important contributing factors. 
The difficulty here is that one is faced with a riddle similar to that 
of the chicken and the egg; and because the two sides of the equation 
are inseparable, the most we can say is that there is a continual 
process of inter-reaction between the two. 


This week we print three different views of Lyndon Johnson. The first 
appeared in Time Magazine a few weeks ago, and poses exactly the 
kind of problem just described. Not only does it cast the gravest doubts 
upon the President’s mental condition; by the very fact that it got 
written, distributed, read, and apparently accepted by millions, it also 
questions very seriously the quality of life in America today. The other 
two commentaries concentrate more on Johnson as an individual, and 
can be taken as evidence of the increasing doubts which many Ameri- 
cans are having about the President, not simply as a politician but as a 
man. The first of these is by Stan Cohen and is reprinted from the 
East Village Other; the second is by Arthur Hoppe and is reprinted 


from the San Francisco Chronicle. 


2. CAPTAIN QUEEG (East Village Other) 


Lyndon Baines Johnson is_ probably 
unique to the American presidency. One 
cannot imagine an act so small that he 
would not commit it, nor words so 
hollow that he would not utter them. 
He is a crescendo of hypocrisy and 
pettiness who has managed to congeal in 
one personality the worst elements of 
man’s most honoured traits. He is 
capable of anger but not passion, he is 
pious without being religious, tough 
without being brave, sincere without 
honesty, and vain without pride. 


The best one can say about Lyndon 
Johnson is that he knows how to sur- 
vive. But he is a man who loses more in 
victory than others do in defeat, because 
his triumphs are always subtle things 
won at the cost of dignity and style. He 
is the Organisation’s club fighter who 
manoeuvred his way to the champion- 
ship by making all the right connec- 
tions, picking his opponents with callous 
precision, and buying every contender 
into the tank. 


It is impossible to mount a cogent as- 
sault on Johnson-as-President because 
even the best of what he does is some- 
how crippled by the smallness of his 
mood. You need a new frame of refer- 
ence when you talk about Lyndon Baines 
Johnson. You must remember that you 
are talking about a man who, but for a 
metal pair of balls, resembles no one so 
much as the Caine’s Captain Queeg. 

You are talking about a man who has 
the trees around the White House wired 
to keep flights of birds from roosting. 
So that now, dusk at the White House 
is greeted by the tape-recorded amplified 
cry of a starling in distress, played over 
loudspeakers mounted in two trees. 

When you talk about Lyndon Baines 
Johnson you are talking about a man 
who has made a fetish out of petty 
economies such as turning off the lights 


in the White House, but who has secretly 
refurbished the two Presidential yachts 
he had put into retirement and con- 
cealed the $100,000 in the budget; who 
had the items reprogrammed from a 
Congressional appropriation made for 
other purposes and labelled “ Secret.” 


It is somehow typical of the man that 
he should try to claim for himself the 
best of both worlds. Few men in history 
have known moral corruption so in- 
timately that they could draw upon the 
benefits of a peacetime economy while 
asking appropriations for an informal 
war. 


No, Lyndon Baines Johnson is no or- 
dinary man. He is the king without 
majesty who’ can go before a national 
audience and refer to himself in the 
third person as “ Your President.” De 
Gaulle might do that, but there is an 
honest arrogance about de Gaulle that 
surfaces as false humility in Johnson. 


As with all small men who are invested 
with great power, Johnson reveals him- 
self most completely in his candid 
moment. There was that picture of him 
holding his pet beagle by the ears. It 
caused the dog no pain, he said, but 
of course the larger implications eluded 
him. You wouldn't expect Lyndon Baines 
Johnson to understand that there is more 
to siezing a dog by the ears than the 
pain inflicted; that there is something 
deeper, something more basic, even in 
dogs, which is offended by such an act. 


No, Lyndon Baines Johnson would never 
understand because he is most comfort- 
able when he has his paws wrapped 
around somebody’s ears. But he has the 
virtue, at least, in the great democratic 
tradition, of treating all his pets with 
equal candour. To Johnson, a pair of 
ears is a pair of ears. Ask Hubert 
Humphrey. 


3. THE GREAT BIG BULL (San Francisco Chronicle) 


Once upon a time there was a Great 
Big Bull who led his herd into a quag- 
mire. It could happen to anybody. But 
in his mighty struggles to get them out 
he managed only to sink them all in 
deeper. 

Naturally, a few members of the herd - 
mostly rebellious young calves - ques- 
tioned the Great Big Bull’s judgment. 
Some thought they ought to go back the 
way they'd come and some were for 
charging off to the right or to the left 
or whichever. 

At first the Great Big Bull smiled 
tolerantly at this small minority. “It is 
a tribute to the democratic way I run 
this herd,” he said, “that I allow these 
well-intentioned but misguided critics to 
speak out at a time like this. Now let 
us struggle on.” 

So the herd struggled on, floundering 
and thrashing about. And pretty soon 
they were all in up to their knees. 
“Maybe we ought to stop for a minute 
to get our bearings,” a bespectacled 
bull named Nellbright suggested some- 
what hesitantly. For all members of the 
herd were understandably afraid of the 
Great Big Bull. : 
“You have the inalienable right in this 
herd to suggest anything you want,” said 
the Great Big Bull testily. “ Even though 
you are obviously blind to experience, 


deaf to hope, and are perhaps giving aid 
and comfort to the quagmire. Now let 
us struggle on!” 

So the herd struggled on, floundering 
and thrashing about. And pretty soon 


they were all in up to their bellies. 
““I know we are the mightiest and most 
powerful herd in the world,” said the 
bespectacled bull named Nelibright with 
a worried frown. “ But it seems to me 
our struggles are merely getting us in 
deeper.” 

This made the herd a little uneasy. 
“Nobody,” snorted the Great Big Bull, 
“wants to get out of this quagmire more 
than I. Now let us struggle on!” 


So the herd struggled on, floundering 
and thrashing about. And pretty soon 
they were all in up to here. 

“We must tie a rope around our necks 
and all pull together,” ordered the 
Great Big Bull. “ Straight ahead, now... 
two...” 

“But if we go that way,” protested the 
bespectacled bull named Nellbright, 
“we'll all go right over the...” 

“ Listen, you Nervous Nellie,” bellowed 
the Great Big Bull, frustrated beyond 
endurance, “you're trying to pull us 
apart to promote yourself. Anybody who 
turns on his own leader, his own herd, 
is a Nervous Nellie. Now, to preserve 
our democratic way of life, everybody 
shut up, pull together, and follow me!” 
And it worked! The herd, not wishing 
to be thought Nervous Nellies by the 
Great Big Bull, shut up, pulled together, 
and blindly followed their leader - out of 
the quagmire, up a small rise, and right 
over an 8,000-foot cliff. 


Moral: silencing criticism ina democracy 
requires a lot of bull. 
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EDITORIALS 


A Danish examp 


An unusual - and previously unreported 
- story is told by Dr John Swomley in 
the May 25 issue of the Christian Cen- 
tury, an American journal. On a recent 
visit to Denmark, Dr Swomley discovered 
that popular opposition to United States 
policy in Vietnam had changed the 
Danish government’s attitude to the war. 
When the US first bombed North Viet- 
nam last year and began sending troops 
to South Vietnam, the Danish govern- 
ment supported them. Last October, 
Frode Jakobsen, an influential MP, at- 
tacked the government’s policy. He is 
chairman of the Danish delegation to 
the UN, political head of the Home 
Guard, and Danish representative on the 
Council of Europe; copies of his article 
were sent by 42 professors of medicine 
to 7,000 doctors. Other professors sent 
it to all members of university faculties 


le’? 

and the schoolteachers’ association, and 
to 1,800 architects. ; 

During the winter, teach-ins of students 
and non-students took place, followed 
by demonstrations and marches. The 
activity culminated in the sending of 
200,000 chain leters, asking people to 
write to their MP and ask ten other 
people to do the same. There was an 
overwhelming response, and in March 
the Danish government announced that 
it supported an end to the bombing of 
North Vietnam, recognition of and ne- 
gotiation with the NLF, and de-escalating 
the war. Any future help from Denmark 
would be purely humanitarian and would 
go to North Vietnam and the NLF as 
well as to South Vietnam. Denmark 
might participate in peacekeeping forces 
during and after an armistice. 

We do not yet know all the details about 


If it wasn’t for the agitators, they’d be quite content with the wages 


their employers give ’em. 


from front page 

lorries to black the cargoes. Some of 
them have been abusing us. Some of 
them are with us, but they’re afraid to 
come out for themselves because they’re 
married and they’ve got their own jobs. 
We don't blame them for that, but we 
hope they'll get together and back us 
up to the end. 

The union’s militant and we're behind 
it 100%. We'll stick it out. Dover, New- 
haven - they’re not seamen, they’re 
nothing to do with us. Different agree- 
ments, different conditions, different 
wages - that’s why they want to go back 
to sea. They do six hours a day, perhaps 
a bit more. Sometimes we're at sea two 
weeks, all winter and summer. We work 
all the year round. They've got nothing 
to do with the sea. They get all their 
money from trippers, the summer sea. 
son's their big time, so naturally they're 
complaining. And the press is trying to 
swing it that because of this there’s a 
split in the union, the press is trying 


Peace News requires a 


Sub-editor 


to start as soon as possible. 

Bob Overy, present sub-editor, is taking 
over the job of news editor; we need 
someone immediately to replace him. 
Qualities required are patience, wide 
general knowledge, proof-reading ability, 
and some knowledge of typography and 
lay-out. Main duties involve preparing 
copy for typesetters and seeing the paper 
through the printing process. Wanted 
particularly someone who can see possi- 
bilities for imaginative lay-outs within 
the present format. 

Wages on the usual Peace News scale. 
Applications with references please to 
The Editor, Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Rd, LONDON Nl. 


Peace News meeting 


Report from 
Hanoi 


Freda Cook is spending a short while in 
England after teaching for six years in 
North Vietnam. 

You are invited to meet her on Tuesday 
June 28, 7 pm at Peace News, 5 Caledo- 
nian Road, London N1. 


to get everyone weak and confused. But 
the press is crazy. The secret ballots 
showed that there's no split. 

* cd s 
If we lose this strike the NUS is going 
to look sick, very sick. But so is every 
other union in the country. A lot of the 
big unions are deserting the NUS like 
rats from a sinking ship. But seamen can 
always swim! The dockers I’ve spoken 
to say they’re going to back us all the 
way. The sparks are going to start fly- 
ing, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, as 
soon as the Royal Navy . . . there’s 
going to be trouble. We didn’t want any 
fighting or nothing of that sort. We’ve 
tried to do this strike peacefully. If the 
union says go back to work, we'll go; 
but if we don’t do what the union says, 
then what’s the point of having one? 
Hogarth has stuck this out to the last, 
and he’s not fighting just because of a 
few fanatics among us (nit-wits is what 
we call ’em). If we get a good offer we'll 
take it. 

* * 

During the war the men in the merchant 
navy were heroes. 25 years ago, all our 
yesterdays, etc ... The older genera- 
tion remembers the war, but the younger 
generation don’t realise that we’re the 
life-blood of this country. We've been 
taken for granted. The ship owners are 
making tremendous profits, and of course 
if they’re making a lot of money then 
it’s in their interests that things stay 
the way they are. I reckon it’s the 
big lines - Cunard, P & O, Royal Mail, 
Union Castle - that are stopping our 
claims going through; they’re only too 
glad to see our chances of winning slip 
away. They want us to lose this strike 
for the sake of their own skins. When 
people go to work in London they can 
go back to their families at night, they 
can have a weekend off. Do they have 
to put up with hurricanes, storms, fogs? 
I’ve been in collisions many times and 
only just escaped. In the Cavello we 
were anchored for twelve days just off 
Bengazi. The ship was listing 25 to 30 
degrees. I nearly broke my neck every 
time I walked up the stairs. But what 
about the ABs on deck? They really 
suffered. There wasn’t a chair standing 
up in the place - everything was 
smashed. And on the Carlos in Sweden 
everything froze up. The deck was 
frozen solid. There was lads working 
through it. Sweeping up snow ‘and break- 
ing ice. “‘Why do you do it?” some 
people say. There’s got to be someone 
to take the job on because this is an 
island kingdom, it’s not like Europe or 
Africa. But we’ve got the thinnest wedge- 
end of the lot. 


this change of face (for example, how 
the government reached and presented 
it, and if any ministers have had to 
eat embarrassing words), but already it 
raises some interesting questions. Are 
the Danish people exceptionally mature 
politically, or could other countries act 
as they have done? Specifically, could it 
happen in Britain? Are our MPs respon- 
sive enough, and our public concerned 
enough, for the same kind of change 
here? 

On all the evidence, Britain is a more 
difficult case. Whatever Mr Wilson may 
say, British support for the US in Viet- 
nam seems very tightly tied up with 
Britain’s own presence in south-east 
Asia, and disentangling it will be a long 
process. Last week’s meeting of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party shows that 
Wilson is prepared to manoeuvre, evade 
the question and browbeat his critics in 
order to hold on to his position; and 
while the vote at the meeting represents 
a healthy degree of opposition, there is 
still nothing approaching a_ national 
movement against the war. 

That is, there is no national movement 
as traditionally understood: the peace 
organisations in Britain are at a low 
ebb, despite the war, with just some 
signs of recovery here and there. But 
perhaps this is the most significant thing 
about the Danish experience: that the 
upsurge in public opinion, according to 
Dr Swomley, appears not to have been 
inspired or stimulated by any peace 
organisation. Rather, it arose spontane- 
ously from the medical profession and 
from Mr Jakobsen’s stand. Is it possible 
that in Britain there is a similar public 
opinion, wary of the “ peace movement,” 
but ready to speak if the means and 
opportunity arose? 


De Gaulle’s 
horrid logic 


The horrid logic behind General de 
Gaulle’s decision to take France out of 
NATO is becoming clearer. In_ his 
column in the Evening Standard on 
June 17 Sam White talked about the 
General’s “ gloomy view” of the current 
political situation. Visitor after visitor 
goes in to see the General, says White, 
and each one reports the same thing: 
de Gaulle believes “that the Vietnam 
war is likely to escalate into full-scale 
US-China confrontation, and that the 
Russians will side with the Chinese.” 
De Gaulle then envisages a “kind of 
diversionary war” in Europe waged 
with non-atomic weapons. He has there. 
fore had to make it clear that “ France 
will not consider itself automatically 
involved in a war arising from Viet- 
nam.” He has done this by announcing 
France’s withdrawal from NATO, ask- 
ing American troops to leave French 
soil, and withdrawing the French air 
force from West Germany. 

If this really is de Gaulle’s view of 
events the implications are considerable. 
On the one hand, we have a political 
leader and a general who has realised 
that, far from defending France against 
military attack, membership of the 
NATO alliance makes an attack more 
likely: France is less safe as a member 
of NATO. We in the peace movement 
have known this for many years, but 
few if any politica] leaders seem to be 
aware of it. For an ageing politician 
like de Gaulle to have woken up to 
reality is remarkable. 

On the other hand, if de Gaulle is aware 
that the alliance provides him with no 
defence, he seems stubbornly to be pur- 
suing the other great illusion of modern 
politicians, that nations can be defended 
by nuclear weapons. If the Russians were 
deterred from attacking France when 
they extended the scene of operations 
from Vietnam to Europe, it would be be- 
cause France had come out against the 
American commitment in the Vietnam 
War, not because she had independent 
control of nuclear weapons. 

Because he is confused at this point, the 
peace movement must have its contin- 
uing love-hate flirtation with de Gaulle. 
The man whom we admire for the seem- 
ingly unique realisation among political 
leaders that nuclear alliances provide 
no defence is at the same time the 
political leader who at this time is doing 
most to perpetuate the myth that a 
nation can be defended by possessing 
its own nuclear weapons. And because 
of this belief he is preparing to stage 
weapons tests in the Pacific which will 
no doubt increase the amount of radio- 
active fallout in the atmosphere and en- 
danger the lives of many people living 
in the Pacific area. 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


Visiting London briefly last week was 
Milan Opocensky, secretary of the youth 
commission of the Prague-based Chris- 
tian Peace Council. The CPC was set 
up in 1958, with a small, mainly East 
European, participation. In 1961 it held 
an “all-Christian peace assembly” of 
700 people, and its second assembly in 
1964 attracted 1,100 people from East, 
West and developing countries. 


Two weeks ago in Berlin, the youth 
commission held a meeting on the theme 
of “Revolution and the status quo,” 
at which an interesting debate between 
Christians and Marxists arose. The 
meeting’s final communique, discussing 
“wars of liberation,” refers to the 
“violence of hunger, injustice and dic- 
tatorship,” saying that ‘all Christians 
share the guilt in these conditions which 
lead to guerrilla warfare.” 


It may be a surprise to people in West- 
ern Europe to find that there is a 
thriving and radical Christian organisa. 
tion in Eastern Europe which has been 
prepared to wrestle with Communist 
governments: the CPC was the only 
organisation in Eastern Europe to pro 
test about the Soviet nuclear tests of 
1961, and more recently it has had to 
argue about its relations with China on 
the one hand and the Vatican on the 
other. It appears equally to have sur- 
prised the East Europeans to find that 
the United States participants were 
among the keenest advocates of a strong- 
ly anti-Pentagon line on Vietnam. 
= * * 


With the Dutch “ Provos” in the news, 
Gustav Metzger of the Destruction in 
Art Symposium has brought off a bold 
coup in bringing to London two of their 
leaders. They are expected to speak this 
Friday at the Mahatma Gandhi hall at 
8 pm; it should be an interesting event. 
Admission five shillings. 
* * 


On the day that I read in the paper 
about Harold Pinter and Michael Tippett 
getting their names in lights on the 
Birthday Honours List, I also found the 
news of Henry Treece’s death tucked 
away at the bottom of a column. Treece 
was best known in this country for his 
historical novels, but he was also a con- 
siderable poet in his own right, and 
one who played a leading role in the 
post-war emergence of the group of 
poets known as “ Apocalyptics.” His 
verse from this period was true to the 
tenets of the movement in that it dis 
played a confusion of subconscious or 
semi-surrealistic imagery and lack of 
verbal control; but his later poems 
showed a great increase in disciplined 
language, and the love poems (or 
“songs ””) he wrote to his wife are very 
moving in their direct simplicity. Like 
most of his “ Apocalyptic” contempor 
aries, Treece’s poetry has been much 
neglected in the last decade, but I believe 
that his books are still in print at 
Fabers if you’re interested. 
s * s 


Also dead last week - Hans Arp, the 
veteran Dadaist joker, punster, painter, 
sculptor, poet and novelist: a veritable 
Renaissance man of the continental 
modern tradition. In later life he moved 
away from his earlier preoccupations 
with Dada cut-ups and collages and 
tended to concentrate more on his sculp- 
ture, which in its gentle purity and sense 
of oneness with the world showed affin- 
ities with the work of Brancusi. Several 
exhibitions of his work have been shown 
in this country, but his poetry is little 
known, although Michael Hamburger and 
Christopher Middleton include an admir. 
able translation of Alas, Our Good Kas- 
par Is Dead in their anthology of modern 
German poetry (Longmans). Don't miss 
Se * ® * 

A lot of wellknown names have been 
enlisted for this Friday’s midnight 
variety show at the Victoria Palace 
Theatre, in aid of the African Bureau 
and the Campaign Against Racial Dis 
crimination. Called ‘“ Abracadabra,” 
it’s an expensive event: five and ten 


shilling standing room, and seat prices 
in guineas. But both organisations de- 
He support, and I hope they bring 
it off. 


Ud 


Joan Harcourt 


The charm of war 


Flesh Wounds, by David Holbrook 
(Methuen, 25s). ; 

The Anti-Death League, by Kingsley 
Amis (Gollancz, 30s). 

Simplicius 45, by Heinz Kupper (Secker 
and Warburg, 30s). 


Some people hate war by instinct. The 
rest of us approach this position - if at 
all - by more circuitous routes. In a 
season where several novels have been 
exploring the dark attractions of human 
nature to war, David Holbrook, in Flesh 
Wounds, concludes that “This . . .was 
the greatest danger of war - not the 
personal danger, but the fact that in 
all its destructiveness, it was beautiful, 
and even dramatically noble.” 

In Flesh Wounds, David Holbrook tells 
the story, which (one assumes) is fic- 
tionalised autobiography, of Paul Grim- 
mer, the “clever” son of a family from 
the lower echelons of the middle class 
who is, all at once, plunged first into 
university life at Cambridge, and then 
into war - a far cry, both, from the 
Pinched respectability of the world in 
which he grew up. 

The novel has an ominously self-con- 
scious start. The writing verges on the 
precious, it tiptoes along, giving us a 
slightly embarrassing keyhole view of 
Paul’s attempts to cope with the freer 
life and new values he finds in Cam- 
bridge, and his unpractised advances to 
women more worldly wise than he. The 
solemnity of the Cambridge sequences 
which both begin and end the book 
seems more to come from Lawrence than 
from any first-hand response to real life. 
But, startling us with the intensity of 
its charge, comes Mr Holbrook’s account 


of war, and, all at once, the novel whirls 
into life. In this, the main section of 
the book, impressions are pared down 
with an urgency instantly communicable; 
language becomes abrupt like the inter. 
mittent sounds of destruction he is 
describing and, in a very real way, style 
and content merge. 

Paul’s too rapid progress from gauche 
undergraduate to veteran soldier, bewil- 
dered by the attendant brutalising of 
his responses, is achieved with a harsh 
authority which could only be the result 
of remembered horror on the author’s 
part. Just a few months separate Paul’s 
timid ventures into the complexities of 
university friendship and love and the 
position now achieved where he can 
drive his tank over dead bodies with 
equaminity. Dead, a man is only “ meat.” 
The maturing process has been both too 
rushed and too selective for Paul ever 
to recover completely. 

The dilemma Mr Holbrook explores is 
essentially that of a young man. In a 
confused world, war makes for clear 
divisions, and it offers absolutes which 
test our potential in a way “ ordinary” 
life does not often do. Thus, unless we 
have already articulated some more life- 
affirming challenge, war can charm with 
promises the treachery of which often 
becomes apparent too late. ; 
Kingsley Amis, in The Anti-Death 
League begins his novel, in this sense, 
where Mr Holbrook leaves off. His 
characters are nearer to middle-age, and 
the book centres on the discovery of 
love - a potent argument for life but, 
in the circumstances, a painful argu- 
ment, for the scene is a Secret Weapons 


Jon Silkin 


GRATITUDE 


Some Americans are burning 

Vietcong humans with bombs of petrol jelly. 
Their fire on the body is hard to extinguish. 
[haven't felt that. But the pictures show 

The burned flesh raised above the other flesh 


In shapes and weals 


That signify flesh is sensitive. 
If the flesh was sensitive 

These people experienced pain. 
How much pain, and what 

Does it feel like to be burned? 
And is the pain made worse 

If the burned know that some 
Were intent to inflict pain? 


To suffer for 
To be compassionate 
On account of 


To have the burned flesh in 


One’s mind is not 


Having that flesh’s pain. 


The witness is pained. 


The pain is different 


Because it is different. 


There isn’t the sharing, that particular 
Groove of agony when the flesh 
Feels it would prefer to die. 


I am still eating 


Beans with a black oval eye 
On them, the centre of that eye 
Blind and dry. And bread 


And an onion. 


My tongue isn’t burned short, 


My hands are not 
My back isn’t. 
I am glad my body 


Is not burned. To have one’s flesh 
Whole is a human privilege. 


Reprinted from IKON (Leeds University) 


Establishment and the main victim of 
this unlooked for love, Lieutenant Chur- 
chill, is a professional soldier who is 
committed to a particularly vile form 
of germ warfare. 

That Mr Amis manages to convince us 
of the deadly seriousness of his inten- 
tions in this highly complex book does 
credit to his abilities as a novelist, for 
having become suspicious of him as a 
man who can turn out a readable book 
on any subject, it is difficult to accept 
that this time he really means what he is 
saying. And yet, penetrating through 
layers of entertaining, intricate plot, like 
the pea in the princess’s bed, is an 
undeniable message. 

In the packaging for The Anti-Death 
League, Mr Amis offers no realism. This 
is the world of The Avengers curiously 
mixed with the atmosphere of a gentle- 
manly club, where relationships are pur- 
sued with a captivating elegance. Con- 
ventional cross-jJudgments are withheld, 
although the roster of characters con- 
tains a startling number of eccentrics. 
There is an air of gentleness throughout 
the tortuous development of this cloak 
and dagger story, with none of the ac- 
complished essays in spite which one 
comes to expect from Kingsley Amis. 
The scene thus engagingly set, the real 
purpose of the establishment is con- 
cooned in unreality, and Mr Amis, at 
first, portrays the army as an entirely 
credible affair. By the end of the book 
it appears as an association of madmen. 
This shift in perspective is brought about 
by the intrusion of love into a world 
which denies its relevance, but at the 
ate of which the whole structure top- 
ples. 

Lieutenant Churchill, past believing it 
possible, falls in love, and gradually, the 
murderous secret mission entrusted to 
him, about which he had hitherto felt 
quite equable, becomes intolerable. Be. 
cause he himself now wants to live, it 
becomes inconceivable to him to kill. 
The shock involves him in a psychic 
withdrawal. 

This thread of compassionate writing, 
winding its way through the suspense 
and the humour and the outrageous, is 
knotted in reality. Coming as it does in 
the pages of what is essentially a sophis- 
ticated fantasy, its impact is all the 
stronger. 

Kingsley Amis pursues the logic of 
Lieutenant Churchill’s quandary in a 
dead straight line, a stylistic device he 
also used in Lucky Jim. In both cases 
he asks naively basic questions, and 
crashes through to a particular truth in 
an unassailable way. Lucky Jim Dixon’s 
wildly logical antics don’t matter in the 
end but, in The Anti-Death League, 
Churchill’s dilemma does. Love - the 
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kind he deals with here - is a new tool 
in Mr Amis’ hands, but he handles it 
well and, with it, ruthlessly drives home 
his pacifist message. 


Amis’ lovers are nearly a generation 
older than Mr Holbrook’s Paul Grimmer, 
and in their unexpected love Mr Amis 
provides an alternative to the attraction 
to war that David Holbrook, by virtue 
of the youth of his Paul, was unable 
to offer. 

But what of the mentality that is unable 
to love? Heinz Kiipper, a German school- 
master, inadvertently dissects this type 
of mind, in relation to war, in Simplicius 
45, which he wrote in response to ques- 
tions from his pupils about Germany’s 
Nazi history. 

The pupils’ questions - how could “ or- 
dinary” people become Nazis, condone 
its practises or ignore them - remain 
unanswered in this book, for although 
Mr Kipper chronicles the adventures of 
a boy born (as he himself was) in 
1930, he in no way explores the lack of 
emotion felt by the boy at the various 
miseries he witnessed, and indeed to 
which he contributed in a small way. 

Mr Kipper is really, it seems to me, 
writing the history of a psychopath who 
happened to be born at an historically 
infamous period, as there is no evidence 
that he would have responded differently 
in another time or country. Mr Kilpper’s 
narrator (who remains unnamed) speaks 
as if from childish innocence, but it 
is a monstrous innocence that sees as 
funny an old Jew using his beard to 
clean the boots of an SS officer, or starv- 
ing Russian prisoners scrabbling to get 
sustenance from snow. 

We are not offered the explanation of 
fanaticism which might admit of a dis- 
torted innocenee among its juvenile 
ranks, for the boy’s family are fellow 
travellers, not devoted Nazis, and there 
are plenty of voices in the air preaching 
tolerance of a kind. 

The only moment in the book which 
affects me as truly innocent occurs when 
the narrator and a young friend see an 
American bail out of a plane for the 
first time. They rush off to ask him, in 
schoolboy English, whether he was shot 
down by a fighter or anti-aircraft. 

Had the war existed in the boy’s imagin- 
ation simply as an extension of an ad- 
venture story, his innocence might then 
have been a kind of stupidity, seeing only 
designs of tanks, plames and uniforms. 
Or had he been fed nothing but Nazi 
doctrine all his short life, one could 
pity an innocence that had never been 
allowed freedom. However, as ‘actually 
presented, his is a gruesome aberration, 
and therefore of litle interest to the 
young people who are now asking ques- 
tions in Germany. 
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With the Billy Graham campaign currently in full swing at Earls Court, 
it seems timely that a litte more be said about the movement known 
as Moral Re-Armament; the two organisations may differ in details, 
but they have much in common: hostile and confused attitudes to sex, 
paranoiac obsessions with “the red menace,” widespread employment of 
McCarthy-type smear campaigns and the techniques of emotional 
manipulation and indoctrination, hypersensitive concern with the term 
“ moral decadence,” ambivalent and often open support for Western 
militarism, anti-intellectualism, doublethink, and so on. 

In this article, the publisher John Calder outlines the movement’s 
* ideological ” precepts, discusses its major personalities, describes from 
personal experience its typical modes of operation, and suggests that 
in the future “ the biggest danger is that MRA may give the impression 
of changing direction without essentially changing its character.” 


The Moral Re-Armament movement was 
started by Dr Frank Buchman, a rather 
cranky Lutheran minister born in 1878 
and educated in Pennsylvania, where as a 
young man he had a number of disagree- 
ments with his church because of his 
propensity for taking on rather more 
responsibility than one would expect 
from a pastoral minister. 

Buchman claimed to have been converted 
to a new way of life by a vision of 
Christ on the Cross, seen at chapel at 
Keswick in 1908. As a result, he founded 
a movement which was first called the 
First Century Christian Fellowship and 
later the Oxford Group. Since the 
Second World War, perhaps because of 
the prejudices built up in the minds of 
many during the 30s by Buchman’s 
flirtations with leading Nazis such as 
Himmler, it has been known as MRA. 
Buchman’s policy throughout his life 
was to influence and convert prominent 
people, and wherever possible heads of 
state, to his cause; and although he ap- 
pears to have always wildly exaggerated 
the numbers of his conversions (many 
of his supposed converts would have 
been surprised to have been described 
as such), he undoubtedly did succeed 
in winning the support of a number of 
statesmen, including Dr Adenauer and 
Mr Nehru, and of a great many wealthy 
men who have given generously to the 
movement. 

Although MRA has always pretended 
that its funds come from a large number 
of ordinary people, there is little doubt 
that it is the large givers who enable 
the movement to exist on its present 
scale. These are reputed to include the 
Ford family, the Vanderbilt family, Fire- 
stone, Edison and other well known 
American industrialists, and a number 
of rich Japanese families; and, in Eng- 
land, Miss Boot of the well known chain 
of chemists, Stewart Sanderson, the 
Galashiels woollen magnate, Austin Reed, 
the men’s outfitter, and many others. 
The appeal of MRA to such people 
seems to lie largely in a fear of com- 
munism and a belief in the movement’s 
ability to convert the Communist coun- 
tries to a capitalistic way of life, at the 
same time reducing the militancy of the 
trade unions in the Western world. 


Theory and practice 


It is instructive to contrast MRA’s 
theories with its practice, especially the 
way in which its four “absolutes” - 
absolute honesty, purity, unselfishness, 
and love - are put into practice. The 
first and last absolutes do not stand up 
very well to any objective scrutiny of 
jts McCarthy-type smear campaigns; of 
its various attempts to draw a veil over 
its involvement in such campaigns as 
may misfire and throw discredit upon 
the movement; of its high-pressure ad- 
vertising, which makes the most extra- 
ordinary claims of miraculous conversion 
to the faith; nor do they show up very 
favourably when compared to existent 
MRA double standards, by which Chris- 
tianity contains the only absolute truth 
in Britain but Buddhism or Hinduism is 
acceptable in the east. 

As for absolute purity, in the majority 
of MRA supporters a morbid _pre-occu- 
pation with sex seems to go side by side 
with highly puritanical attitudes; and 
the Buchmanite method of confessing to 
other members one’s own sexual and 
other misdemeanours, often on a level 
of exaggerated erotic fantasy, appears 
to belong to a higher form of porn- 
ography. Frustrated kinkiness seems to 
be the order of the day at confessional 
sessions at MRA house parties. 

Some well-known apologists for MRA, 
such as J. P. Thornton-Duesbery (Master 
of St Peter’s College in Oxford), have 
recently attempted to throw confusion 
over such controversial issues as Buch- 


man’s championship of Hitler, by pro- 
ducing once again the famous Gestapo 
report on the Oxford Movement, sup- 
posedly published in 1942, which declares 
the ideals of MRA to be incompatible 
with the ideals of National Socialism. 
There are many who believe that docu- 
ment to be a forgery, but Buchman’s 
pre-war public statements, such as 
“Thank heavens for Hitler,” are not 
likely to be easily forgotten. In any 
case, by 1942, when America had al- 
ready been a year in the war, it was 
obvious which way the tide was flowing; 
and Buchman was never the man to back 
a lost cause. 
* * * 


But MRA, which has always tended to 
hide behind a respectable public facade 
and to behave rather like a secret society, 
has recently been forced out into the 
open where some of its campaigns have 
misfired. Other campaigns have suc- 
ceeded in drawing blood, even in achiev- 
ing some immediate objectives; and this 
has helped to cement much neutral 
opinion against the movement, as the 
methods by which these objectives were 
achieved has gradually become better 
known. Most important of all, Peter 
Howard, successor to Buchman and world 
leader of MRA since 1961, died last 
year. 


Peter Howard 


Howard was a slick, former Beaverbrook 
journalist who wrote a number of books 
in which the world is painted in absolute 
blacks and whites. A brief perusal of his 
style reveals an obsessively high-flown 
rhetoric, full of extraordinary mixed 
metaphors which would delight any 
Freudian with their obvious sexual over- 
tones; it is strangely reminiscent of 
Ruskin at his most ecstatic, and indeed 
the similarities may go much deeper. 
Howard was certainly the master-mind 
behind all the MRA campaigns. A power 
seeker and a paranoiac, both in appear- 
ance and personality very much like 
Goebbels, he was a man of great energy 
spurred on by hatred, and one of the 
last apostles of  anti-intellectualism 
coupled with a naive approach to life. 
No new leader has emerged to take his 
place, and without central direction MRA 
in Britain seems to have considerably 
decreased its activities, which consist 
primarily of attacks on individuals and 
institutions associated with a tolerant 
approach to a more permissive morality, 
or allied to activities designed to re- 
move censorship barriers. 

It is difficult to determine, when an 
institution like the BBC comes under 
attack on moral grounds, just how much 
of it is a result of concerted MRA or- 
ganisation, and how much comes spon- 
taneously from individuals and groups 
who may in many cases be sincerely 
objecting to something which gave them 
genuine offence. But it is through these 
campaigns that MRA picks up new re- 
cruits, and there are undoubtedly many 
unhappy and frustrated people who feel 
themselves out of tune with our times, 
and who perhaps get their only moments 
of satisfaction from attacking those who 
appear to enjoy greater advantages than 
themselves or to lead happier lives. 

In short, MRA today acts as a safety 
valve. Recent sociological investigations 
among prostitutes have shown that the 
highest incentive to remain a prostitute 
is the feeling of being one of a group, of 
belonging to a society where there is a 
certain feeling of comradeship. MRA 
adherents, being for the most part 
maladjusted to modern life, must find a 
similar sense of belonging by member- 
ship of an active group which cultivates 
such enjoyable emotions as self-righteous 
anger and a sense of mission to return 
to a more restricted type of society. 
The purpose of MRA is to obtain power. 
It seems unlikely that it has much of a 


John Calder 


The open secret 


of MRA 


programme for using power when it does 
get it; but with this aim in mind, the 
support it has received from a number 
of wealthy and prominent industrialists, 
including those mentioned earlier, has 
enabled it to keep up two training 
centres where important new converts 
and VIPs whom it wishes to impress 
are entertained (one at Caux in Switzer- 
land and the other at Mackinac in the 
eastern United States), as well as a num. 
ber of offices and houses at good ad- 
dresses in principal cities throughout 
the world at which MRA workers are 
able to stay. 

There is one such house belonging to 
MRA in Charles Street, just off Berkeley 
Square in London. There are also in 
most countries a number of MRA full- 
time employees. It is not possible to 
say with any certainty how many full- 
time employees or “organisers” there 
are at present in Britain, but they must 
number at least 100, possibly many more. 
Working for MRA must be a fairly easy 
as well as lucrative way of earning one’s 
living. The duties consist of organising 
lunches and dinners at which prominent 
speakers, often titled, denounce those 
who are “leading the country morally 
downhill,” and are intended principally 
to impress likely new recruits with a 
combination of snobbish advantages, to 
hold out opportunities for advancing 
one’s personal or business interests, and 
to play upon the general willingness of 
those incited to work for international 
understanding and peace in terms of 
rather vague Christian values. 


* * * 


Before the 1963 Edinburgh Festival 
International Drama Conference I had 
received rumours from journalist friends 
that Peter Howard was preparing a 
major attack upon the Festival, and upon 
me as organiser; I gathered that it was 
to be in the form of a pamphlet to be 
put out at the opening of the Festival. 
In practice, the “ pamphlet” turned out 
to consist of a duplicated sheet of quota- 
tions of uncomplimentary remarks, often 
far removed from their original context, 
which had appeared in the press, notably 
the Daily Express, concerning the acti- 
vities of myself and Kenneth Tynan, the 
conference chairman. 

This was distributed to selected journal- 
ists by a certain Mr Murdoch, private 
secretary to a succession of Edinburgh 
Lord Provosts, who had also launched 
an attack upon the Conference of Novel. 
ists the previous year by sending the 
police in to sieze exhibits of banned 
books which were on display in connec- 
tion with the discussion on censorship, to 
which one day of the conference was 
devoted. 

On that day, the police, finding that the 
«books consisted for the most part of 
works which have not been banned 
for many years (such as Ulysses) and 
that the exhibition was an_ historical 
one, very sensibly went away. Mr Mur- 
doch was, however, much in evidence on 
the steps of the McEwan Hall on the 
opening day of the second conference, 
distributing his selected quotes to journ- 
alists and dignitaries whom he had pre- 
viously misled. He even came into the 
conference, but left early when he found 
nothing wrong. 


‘ H ’ 
Nude ‘happening 
A number of professional MRA organ- 
isers sat through six days waiting for 
trouble, and were finally rewarded by 
Kenneth Dewey’s ‘‘ Happening” which 
briefly showed half of a nude model; 
the incident was hardly noticed by any- 
one except the reporters of the more 
popular newspapers and the MRA or- 
ganisers, all of whom turned up in the 
risible .case that was brought against 
the girl in question and myself as con- 
ference organiser some months later in 
Edinburgh. 


MRA was never mentioned in court, one 
witness describing herself as “a retired 
missionary,” another as “a chiropodist,” 
and a third, whose wife also gave evi- 
dence, as “a journalist.” Cross-examina- 
tion could not bring him to reveal what 
papers he had written for, and my ad- 
vocate was personally embarrassed at 
questioning him too far, as he had sat 
next to the man only a short time 
before at an MRA luncheon which he 
had been tricked into attending, and did 
not wish to go on public record as the 
kind of man who attended MRA 
lunches. 

I have since run into the “ chiropodist,” 
a certain Miss McArthur, on various oc- 
casions since that time, usually on BEA 
planes between Edinburgh and London. 
Last time I said: ‘“‘ Down for another 
MRA conference?” “Oh no,” she said, 
“I do this all the time. You have to 
travel a lot in this job.” On one occasion 
when we both got out at Edinburgh, 
she was met by a liveried chauffeur and 
: Rolls Royce, unusual for a “ chiropo- 
ist.” 


Personal encounters 


Other personal encounters with MRA oc- 
curred during the affair of the Church 
of Scotland General Assembly last year. 
I was invited by a group of young 
ministers, the Youth Committee of the 
Church of Scotland, to address the 
General Assembly on its youth night; 
my topic was to be the effects of public 
communications on youth. MRA got to 
work three months beforehand, and 
northern editions of the Daily Express 
carried countless stories of my being 
denounced in presbyteries, youth meet- 
ings, etc, wherever MRA has a foothold. 
The underground lobbying only became 
clear to the Youth Committee during the 
fortnight before the Assembly, and I 
was called in to ensure that what I 
would say would not give cause for 
attack. It was decided to continue with 
the programme as planned despite diffi- 
culties that might come up during the 
first day of the Assembly. 
On the day before I was due to speak, 
a surprise motion was put and carried, 
cancelling my invitation. The Scotsman 
subsequently printed my speech in full, 
and the row that followed and continued 
for some months not only caused a 
serious rift within the Church of Scot- 
land, but also led to an exposure of 
MRA influence and where it lay; the 
discrediting of some of their tactics has 
now led to a very considerable clean-up 
inside the Church of Scotland, the move- 
ment’s biggest set-back in years. 

= * * 


MRA has in recent months become much 
more subtle, much less willing to make 
frontal attacks where it is usually not 
difficult to answer its allegations and 
explode its absurd theories. It is now 
hiding behind such organisations as Mrs 
Mary Whitehouse’s Clean-Up TV Cam- 
paign which it supports and helps to 
finance, but from which it can withdraw 
if things go the wrong way. The Moors 
murder case has given the movement 
ammunition, and it is already trying to 
point the finger at publishers such as 
myself for providing Brady’s reading 
matter. The increase in general aware- 
ness in recent years has been such that 
ie a unlikely to get very far on that 
ack. 

It is predictable that MRA will in the 
future try to get more firmly onto the 
back of emotional religion, and in the 
Billy Graham campaign one finds a 
similar attitude of mind to MRA. The 
two movements certainly overlap, but to 
what extent they are consciously con- 
nected I cannot tell. The real test of the 
Billy Graham campaign is that if it suc- 
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NO NATO 
HEADQUARTERS 
IN BELGIUM 


Brussels, June 7: Anti-NATO de- 
monstrators carry banners protest- 
ing against plans to site the organ- 
isation’s headquarters in Belgium, 
following the French decision to 
withdraw her forces from NATO 
and remove NATO bases and HQ 
from French soil. 
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Electoral 
opposition to 
Vietnam war 


Theodore Roszak writes: Here in Cali- 
fornia, three outspokenly radical oppon- 
ents of the war in Vietnam ran in the 
Democratic Party congressional primary 
election on June 7. The contest was to 
decide the party’s candidates for the 
November elections; the three candidates 
were Robert Scheer, an editor of Ram- 
parts magazine and expert on south-east 
Asia, Edward Keating, the publisher of 
Ramparts, and Philip Drath, a Quaker 
home builder. All lost, but each made an 
unexpectedly strong showing, polling be- 
tween 45 and 47% of the votes. All 
three were political unknowns, running 
without official partisan support and on 
limited budgets. 

The most closely watched contest was 
that of Robert Scheer, who ran in the 
Berkeley-Oakland area and_ received 
strong support from many radical stud- 
ends at the University of California. His 
campaign was a complete rejection of 
the Johnson foreign and domestic policy, 
and of the entire liberal style of politics 
that has dominated the Democratic 
Party since Roosevelt. Scheer not only 
questioned all the premises that have 
governed American foreign policy since 
the cold war began, but he also con- 
demned Johnson’s “ war on poverty” as 


News in brief 


USA FREEDOM MARCH 

James Meredith, in a television inter- 
view, has said that the police did nothing 
when he was shot and wounded during 
the civil rights march in Mississippi 
earlier this month. He said ‘The next 
time I visit Mississippi, I will have a 
gun.” - The Times. 


Aubrey Norvell, accused of attempting 
to murder James Meredith, was released 
from prison last Friday on $25,000 
(nearly £9,000) bail. His lawyer said 
southern citizens had started a legal aid 
fund and had sent the necessary 10% 
cash to secure his release. - The New 
York Times. 


Senator James Eastland, Mississippi 
Democrat and a plantation owner, has 
attacked the “freedom march” now 
proceeding through his state. It was, he 
said, ‘“‘ One of the most scandalous publi- 
city stunts ever perpetrated.” Meanwhile, 
in New York, James Meredith announced 
that he was setting up a public fund 
to run voter registration programmes 
with the money offered by white and 
black sympathisers after he was shot. 
He had been “besieged” by offers of 
assistance, he said. - The Times. 


USA 

The United States has decided to resume 
full economic aid to India and Pakistan. 
- The Sunday Times. 


inadequate and fraudulent, holding that 

“war on poverty” funds are used only 

to strengthen local power elites. 

Orginally aimed at achieving a 10 to 15% 

protest vote, the Scheer campaign at- 

tracted over 1,000 volunteer helpers, and 
raised a campaign fund of $30,000; his 
workers registered five to ten thousand 
new voters. His opponent, Jeffrey 

Cohelan, has represented Berkeley and 

Oakland for eight years, and while a 

strong supporter of Johnson’s domestic 

programme, has been critical of the war 
in Vietnam, calling in the past for an 
end to the bombing of North Vietnam 
and for negotiations with the Viet Cong. 

The contest was not therefore between 

pro and anti-war candidates, but between 

a luke-warm critic of the war and a radi- 

cal opponent of it. Under these circum- 

stances, Scheer’s vote is even more im- 

portant. 

Meanwhile, the most recent Gallup polls 

show that 36% of the public now believes 

the US made a mistake in sending troops 
to Vietnam, and only 41% say they ap- 
prove of the way the war is being 
handled. Among those who disapprove, 
the percentage has shifted markedly 
since January towards a “dove” posi- 
tion; and perhaps most promising of all, 
the percentage of Republicans who feel 

US involvement is a mistake has grown 

from 27 in March to 42. This finding 

may help push the Republican Party into 

a peace position whether the party 

leadership like it or not. 

Footnote: Robert Scheer has announced 
that he will stand in the congressional 
elections this autumn as an indepen- 
dent, even though this may split the 
Democratic strength and lead to a 
Republican victory. 


Official reports have arrived in Washing- 
ton from Saigon that nationals of a 
country “in friendly relations with the 
United States” have been financing the 
Buddhist opposition to the Ky govern- 
ment. - The Times. 


Mr Harold Howe, United States Educa- 
tion Commissioner, said in New York 
last weekend that so far racial integra- 
tion in education had been a dismal 
failure. The small progress made in the 
south towards honouring the Supreme 
Court ruling of 1954 that segregation 
was illegal had been more than offset by 
de facto segregation in the cities of the 
north. - The Times. 


SPAIN 

Barcelona University has announced 
proceedings against 68 assistant profes- 
sors in connection with student riots 
this spring. They will have to answer 
to charges before an investigating com- 
mittee. If found guilty, they could suffer 
various degrees of suspension. The pro- 
fessors are accused of signing a letter 
to the Rector of the University in sup- 
port of student protests, sending a tele 
gram to the Minister of Education to 
protest at alleged mistreatment of a 
student, and taking part in protest as- 
semblies. - The Times. 


FRANCE 

The Airport Workers Union at Nandi 
International Airport in Fiji has decided 
to “black” all French aircraft, civil 
or military, landing in Fiji for the next 
28 days. The move is in protest against 
French nuclear tests at Mururoa Island 
next month. - The Times. 


Swiss police 


Andrew Traslar writes: A demonstration 
by about 50 war resisters outside the 
prison of Witzwil, Switzerland, was 
broken up by warders with considerable 
violence and brutality on Monday eve- 
ning, June 13. 

The demonstration was in sympathy with 
Professor Pierre Annen, a schoolteacher 
who was due to enter prison that day 
to begin a two-month sentence. Annen 
is not a conscientious objector, but has 
continually defended the CO cause and 
pleaded for a CO statute. He is refusing 
to undergo his annual military training 
until such a statute is introduced, and 
it was for this that he was sentenced. 
When the demonstrators arrived at the 
prison, they found that the authorities 
had blocked the road. A large number 
of warders and the village policeman 
were behind this barricade. The demon- 
strators advanced in silence along the 
public road leading to the prison, carry- 
ing banners and posters, but before they 
had reached the barricade the warders 
directed several high-pressure fire-hoses 
at them. The warders then attacked them 
with truncheons, sticks and whips. Those 
who tried to escape the streams of water 
were beaten up by groups of two or 
three warders. One woman was severely 


French tests 


Gerard Daechsel reports: <A_ protest 
meeting against the coming French nu- 
clear tests was scheduled to take place 
in Paris on June 23; speakers would 
be the biologist Jean Rostand, writer 
Morvan Lebesque, journalist and Paris 
councillor Claude Bourdet, and _ de 
Gaulle’s opponent of last December, 
Francois Mitterand. The meeting was be- 
ing organised by the Mouvement Contre 
l’Armement Atomique. 
Plans are under way for protest actions 
throughout France: a march from 
Dieppe to Le Havre; at Montpellier, 
leafleting of tourists; a motorcade at 
Toulouse. Posters and leaflets are being 
prepared for national distribution. 
The director of the test site has stated 
that if the population of any island in 
Polynesia is threatened, it will be im- 
mediately evacuated. Fish will be 
checked and possibly certain species for- 
bidden for consumption. On June 12-13, 
Le Monde reported that President de 
Gaulle might visit the test base in the 
autumn. 

ae * * 


Denis Langlois, a conscientious objector, 
has been imprisoned in solitary confine- 
ment, because his application for CO 
classification was filed late. His address 
is 26-849, 2e division, Prison, 94-Fresnes, 
France. Two other men, Pascal Cayot and 
Michel Tissier, have had their applica- 
tions refused because of lateness. 
(Another correspondent, Claude Verrel, 
writes that Denis Langlois was impris- 
oned for refusing to accept military 
authority while awaiting the result of an 
application to do civilian service; he was 
in solitary confinement for complaining 
about prison conditions. - Ed.) 


beat vigillers 


beaten almost at the feet of the police- 
man, who did nothing to restrain the 
warders’ violence. Dogs were then used 
to drive the demonstrators away. 

Two cantonal deputies present (one of 
them, Arthur Villard, is a CO due to 
enter the prison on July 4 for refusing 
to serve in the army), then demanded to 
see the prison director, who eventually 
arrived. He replied to the protests by 
saying that he had a legal right to eject 
trespassers. One of the warders, talking 
to a pastor, said “We should have 
blocked the road with hay-carts, and, 
when you lot had climbed on them, set 
the hay on fire.” 

The director of the prison, in a state- 
ment to the press, said that the demon- 
strators had ignored ‘No Entry” signs, 
had climbed the barricade and thrown 
stones before the warders turned the 
hoses on. This version is not only denied 
by the demonstrators but also by the 
journalists present, who insist that the 
demonstrators were peaceful at all itmes. 
The correspondent of the Tribune de 
Genéve commented: “The attitude of 
the warders, the police and even the 
prison director cannot be excused. One 
does not beat women without reason. 
One does not reply to silence with 
truncheons, whips, dogs and fire-hoses. 
Those who use such ‘arguments’ con- 
demn themselves.” 

“The two deputies are to question the 
Cantonal Minister of Police in the Can- 
tonal Parliament and the matter may 
well be taken to federal level. Meanwhile 
a second demonstration of sympathy is 
being organised for July 4 when Arthur 
Villard is due to go “ inside.” 

Pierre Annen’s address, to which greet- 
ings may be sent, is: Strafanstalt Witzwil, 
3236 Witzwil/BE, Switzerland. 


Coercion in 
South Africa 


The average daily prison population in 
South Africa has almost doubled in the 
last decade, according to the annual re- 
port of the Commissioner of Prisons for 
the year ended June 30, 1965. The rise 
was from 39,920 in 1956 to 72,627 last 
year; most of the increase was for Afri- 
cans. There were 113 people hanged, in. 
cluding one African woman - 32 more 
than in the previous year. 


The Rand Daily Mail reported on May 
9 that the Commissioner of Prisons had 
refused to allow a Nationalist (pro- 
government) newspaper to show Abram 
Fischer, the jailed anti-racialist lawyer, 
as a baby of 20 months in a photograph 
which it published. The newspaper, Die 
Beeld, published a feature article about 
Fischer, with a photo of his father and 
grandfather - and 20-month-old Abram. 
Father and grandfather were shown, but 
baby Abram's face was blanked out. 


A new party, the Transkei Peoples 
Freedom Party, has been formed in the 
Transkei. It stands for immediate in- 
dependence from South Africa. - Spot- 
light on South Africa, Dar es Salaam. 


—€ > 
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The Revolution of the Saints: a study 
in the origins of radical politics: by 
Michael Walzer. (Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, 45s.) 

The Left in Europe since 1789: by David 
Caute. World University Library, 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 12s 6d.) 

The European Right: a historical profile: 
edited by Hans Rogger & Eugen 
Weber. (Weidenfeld & Nicholson, 63s.) 


Politics is about power; the central 
task of the student of politics, as tradi- 
tionally conceived, is to determine the 
point at which the scales of power turn 
on the left-right axis. The dialogue be- 
tween left and right in politics is, more. 
over, a dialectical one: we cannot con- 
ceive of one without the other. As Ernst 
Nolte (in The European Right) observes, 
all political structures are inherently 
conservative in so far as they seek to 
preserve themselves; but freedom of 
thought, without which the dialogue can- 
mot be pursued, is inherently of the 
left. 
David Caute, seeking to identify the 
essence of the left, analyses the am- 
biguities of liberty, equality, rationalism, 
optimism, hostility to war, racism, cleri- 
calism, government, only to reject each 
in turn as a satisfactory yardstick. He 
finally settles on popular sovereignty as 
the litmus test of the left. This view of 
the matter has generally found a ready 
echo on the right. The suffrage demands 
of the nineteenth century liberals, for 
example, were strenuously resisted by 
the right precisely because it thought 
sovereignty to be at stake. “Is it the 
business of the University of Heidel- 
berg,”’ said Metternich, ‘ the magistrates 
of German cities . . . of clubs, teachers’ 
and singing societies, to concern them- 
selves with the solution of (the Schles- 
wig-Holstein question)? ” 
In retrospect the belief that mass en- 
franchisement could be equated with 
Popular sovereignty may seem to have 
been remarkably naive, but it was an 
illusion common to both left and right. 
But if the central issue is thought to be 
whether sovereignty shall reside in a 
minority ruling class or with ‘the peo- 
ple,” we only succeed in begging the 
question of the nature of power itself. 
Both Calvin and Rousseau, as Michael 
Walzer points out in the most interest- 
ing of the books under review, say very 
clearly that if the people could be 
brought voluntarily to consent to the 
legitimacy of the power wielded over 
them, the state might very well enter 
upon a lease of power far beyond the 
eae. dreams of previous authorita- 
ans. 
The modern left derives ultimately from 
the immense cultural, religious and poli- 
tical forces unleashed by the Reform- 
ation. Luther delivered the coup de grace 
to the authority of a unified Catholic 
christendom by the courage with which 
he struck at the corrupt power of the 
papacy. But in the confusion and instabi- 
lity consequent upon the collapse of the 
old order, by which men had guided 
their conduct for centuries, it was not 
Luther but Calvin who shaped the con- 
figurations of the new Protestant epoch. 
Never has revolution been less fortunate 
in its paternity. Calvin combined a 
masterly theological grasp with an in- 
satiable appetite for power, an organis. 
ing genius with ruthless cunning. “ This 
man is marvellously slippery,” as Cal- 
vin’s immortal adversary, Castilio, put it. 
Men, in Calvin's view, were irredeemably 
wicked, fearful, distrustful, eternally 
seeking to dominate their neighbours. 
Accordingly they stood in need of the 
severest disciplinary goad and “ mutual 
watchfulness.” Calvin’s chosen instru- 
ment to this end was the so-called Chris- 
tian Commonwealth, a theocracy which 
united the religious zeal of the church 
with the coercive power of the secular 
state. The means were the magistracy 
of the godly, voluminous socially per- 
vasive legislation, and the warfare of 
the “saints” against the ungodly. 
But how, it might well be objected, 
could a movement demanding absolute 
obedience based on thoroughly Hobbe- 
sian premises be included among the 
mainsprings of the European left? For 


Ronald Sampson 


THE ESSENCE OF THE LEFT 


all its authoritarianism the Puritan 
world view acted as a potent solvent of 
the existing order. Puritan ideas, them- 
selves hierarchical, were nevertheless 
incompatible with traditional hierar- 
chies. Calvin’s God was tyrannical, but 
he fitted ill with a medieval universe 
made up of such diverse authorities as 
angels, stars, constellations, popes, 
bishops and kings. 


The Puritan emphasis on the sanctity of 
work as a social discipline, the divinity 
of vocation or “calling,” produced a 
tightly knit discipline but with a differ. 
ent hierarchy, one in which king, cour- 
tier and bishop were replaced by legisla- 
tor, magistrate and presbyter. The power 
of the state and its repressive apparatus 
was enormously extended; yet, paradox- 
ically, ‘‘ democratic” institutions such as 
assemblies, congregations, covenants, de- 
bates, elections, sermons, voluntary as- 
sociations, were developed. A new poli- 
tical style appeared based on mass peti- 
tions, instruments of government, group 
pressures, appeals to public opinion, even 
extra-legal resistance by returned exiles 
to the old order. Above all, perhaps, war- 
fare became “holy,” the duty of the 
crusading Christian in a state of perma- 
Nent warfare with the legions of Hell. 


Traditional Catholicism, whatever its 
frequent hideous practice, had never 
entirely lost sight of the early Christians’ 
total rejection of violence; hence the 
tortuous attempts to reconcile the truth 
with the pressures and demands of 
power in the theology of the so-called 
just war. Protestantism shed such in- 
hibitions. Bunyan’s spiritual soldier ap- 
peared fully armoured, clad not merely 
in righteousness but rigorously drilled 
in and equipped by the New Model 
Army. “The Lord is a man of war”; 
Christ is the captain; the angels “a 
multitude of heavenly soldiers.” War- 
fare with Satan was a sign of grace in 
the elect; the revolution required mus- 
kets and dry powder as well as edifica- 
tion and exhortation. “The people of 
God ... are beautiful, for order is beau- 
tiful .. . An army is a beautiful thing, 
because of the order... ” (Richard 
Sibbes). 


Other forces besides Puritanism have 


GORDON PETERS’ 
DEFENCE REVIEW 


The 
anti-missile 
debate 


The argument about the feasibility of 
producing an anti-missile-missile has at 
last been opened in England; but not, 
one must confess, with any startling re- 


sult. 
On May 17 Mr Evan Luard, MP for Ox- 
ford, asked Mr Stewart what representa- 
tions had been made to the Soviet gov- 
ernment about the dangers of initiat- 
ing a new arms race by placing ABMs 
(anti-ballistic missiles) around her cities. 
Mr Stewart replied with his usual 
straightforward clarity: 
“It is not our practice to disclose de- 
tails of the confidential discussions 
which members of the government 
have with other governments on ques- 
tions of that sort. But I can assure 
the hon members that we are giving 
serious consideration to the implica. 
tions of the deployment, which could 
be of great importance, of ballistic 
missiles systems, and that in such mat- 
ters we exchange views as appropriate 
with other governments.” 
When asked if he was supporting Mr 
McNamara's stand against US Senate 


of course gone to the making of the 
modern left; but appreciation of the fac. 
tors of discipline, loyalty, unity, organi- 
sation, military power has never shown 
any real sign of weakening. The central 
preoccupation has remained how to or- 
ganise to get power from the right in 
order to impose their own will. The 
comparison between the role of the 
“saints”? in the English Revolution with 
the role of the Jacobins and the Bolshe- 
viks in 1789 and 1917 respectively is 
obvious enough. Caute in his able sum- 
mary of the post-1789 left somewhat 
uneasily accepts the basic continuing as- 
sumption of the left, namely, that the 
whole object of the struggle is to or- 
ganise for power. Because the ultimate 
object is the achievement of popular 
sovereignty, bloodshed and war by the 
left may be justified in the present. The 
self-deception of the left that the 
violence and brutality ‘ necessitated ” 
by the struggle with the right is some- 
how just and ultimately productive of 
good is an illusion that dies hard. 
Compare Walzer: 


“By calling himself elect, the saint 
specified his exclusive allegiance to 
God’s Word and .. . to the community 
of the future, when men would live 
in fellowship ... But for the present 
it was warfare and not fellowship, mili- 
tary order and ideological discipline, 
and not Christian love that occupied 
his mind.” 


With Caute: 


“ Before departing for the front, the 
Parisians massacred priests, prisoners 
and prostitutes, actions not morally 
laudable or wholly rational but valid 
in so far as they were dictated by a 
cruel necessity.” (My italics.) 
And again: 
“For the Left, war is only a means 
to an end; the final judgment lies in 
the realm of popular sovereignty.” 
It just so happens that the final judgment 
remains a mirage on an ever receding 
horizon. Yet Caute himself does not 
allow the above quoted passages to in- 
hibit him in attaching the following 
caption to Goya’s celebrated painting 
of May 3, 1808, depicting the execution of 
the defenders of Madrid by the French: 


pressure in favour of the ABM, he re- 
plied: 
“We are well aware of the risks in- 
volved if this development takes place. 
I understand that while the US gov- 
ernment are continuing research and 
development, they have taken no de- 
cision to deploy these weapons.” 
Mr Stewart lamentably fails to spell 
out what the risks involved are; in my 
opinion they demand a wide campaign 
in this country for open British action to 
combat the danger. 
It is very rarely suggested in the West 
that ABM would be effective against 
a major attack by a super-power; most 
estimates conclude that the defence 
system would have to be over 95% 
effective to reduce damage below the 
“acceptable level.” It is believed that 
ABM systems are considerably more ex. 
pensive than the developments that could 
defeat them (see the report on the 
ICM in this column a fortnight ago). 
American strategists eighteen months 
ago were, however, disturbed to discover 
that some of their Russian counterparts 
appeared to favour ABM. 
The case, as put by General N. Talensky* 
is as follows: one of the historical rules 
of war is that there is a kind of struggle 
between the means of attack and the 
means of defence and that one can 
expect nuclear weapons to be countered 
by equally absolute weapons of defence, 
thereby objectively eliminating war re- 
gardless of the desires of resisting 
governments. He claims that mutual 
deterrence means that one is directly 
dependent on the goodwill and designs 
of the other side, while ABMs would 
mean that one was responsible for one’s 
own safety. 
There are two major objections to this 
position; production of an ABM system 
*Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, 
February 1965. 


“The strategy of foreign conquest per- 
fected by Napoleon had been launched 
under the Jacobins . men of the Left.” 
Here at any rate Caute leaves us in no 
doubt that ‘cruel necessity” or no, 
humanity can no more afford the power 
and violence of the left than when it is 
eagerly emulated and excelled by the 
right. However justified the anguish of 
the left, its resort to violence evokes a 
more than answering savagery on the 
part of the right. 

The anger of the European working class 
under appalling oppression was just: the 
fact remains that the violence of its 
militancy was one of the crucial factors 
in stampeding the European middle 
class into the arms of the Fascist thugs. 
From Bismarck to Hitler the bulk of the 
middle classes to their shame condoned 
ruthless repression, but they were driven 
by fear as well as guilt. In 1848, their 
slogan was: ‘‘ Gegen Demokraten helfen 
nur Soldaten.” And as Bismarck skilfully 
evoked middle class memories of 1848 
and their fears of liberalism, so Hitler 
in his turn exploited their fear of the 
Marxists embodied in the figures of 
militant Communards and Bolsheviks. 
But the morbid elements in the path- 
ology of the right unfortunately go 
much deeper than the fears evoked by 
the left. One of the most frightening 
things that emerges from The European 
Right (edited by Rogger and Weber) is 
the constancy, pervasiveness and viru- 
lence of anti-semitism through the length 
and breadth of the continent. 


Although this symposium of essays on 
the right in the different countries of 
Europe opens with some devious apolo- 
getics by Professor Eugen Weber so as to 
clothe with some respectability what is 
politely termed the radical right, Profes- 
sor Hans Rogger is candid enough in his 
concluding summary. The record of the 
right he sees as overwhelmingly one of 
vanity, selfishness, display and greed - a 
morbid phenomenon consistently aggra- 
vated by war and nationalism: “... how 
little nobility and grandeur of mind or 
character there was among them, how 
much banality and pettiness (even in 
the monumental evil that some achieved 
together with power)” - itself a monu- 
mental under-statement. 


Might very well be taken by an opponent 
as the preparation for a first strike and 
thereby encourage “pre-emption,” and 
the “absolute” nature of any defence or 
attack system is highly suspect. 
But there is some evidence that the 
Russian people (through talk about 
“Blue Defence Belts") are being en- 
couraged to believe in the effectiveness 
of ABM, and a vast majority of Ameri- 
cans believe that they can be defended 
against nuclear attack. 
Certainly, despite Mr McNamara’s at- 
tempts to educate the Senate on the real- 
ities of this endeavour, it is by no means 
government policy to disparage ABM al- 
Seether 

is is because there is a strong opinion 
that ABM, although not effective araltat 
Russia, might, relatively cheaply, be so 
against China or other proliferating 
powers. As a matter of fact, the conclu- 
sion is extremely doubtful, in view both 
of China’s increasing ability to launch 
a saturation attack and to attack, if she 
so wishes, by other means than ICBMs 
on the American homeland. However, 
in view of the American neurosis about 
China, it seems not improbable that pub- 
lic opinion (stirred, no doubt, by the 
arms manufacturers and fall-out shelter 
makers who would benefit) will press 
for such a programme. It would at least 
be seen to extend the time during which 
America could attack China without suf. 
fering “unacceptable damage” (i.e. 
casualties in the “low millions”) al- 
though, as China's force developed, the 
difference between a “partial” and a 
“complete” ABM coverage would be- 
come hypothetical. 
If China is determined to achieve an 
effective ICBM strike capability against 
America, a US ABM system would only 
delay the day, and contribute to the dis- 
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Classifie 


Terms: 6d r word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Road, London, N.1, by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address Displayed adver- 
tisements rates on application 


Coming events 


COMMITTEE OF 100 SUMMER SCHIOOL. 23-30 
July, on ‘‘ The Scope of Libertarianism ”’ at 
Aylesmore Farm, Warwickshire. Cost £3 - regis- 
ter by 10s deposit to 13 Goodwin Street, London 
N4. Also International Seminar (with ‘‘ Studen- 
tersamfundet,"' Denmark) on ‘‘ The future of 
Europe '’’ at Aylesmore 20-27 August; details 
from Goodwin Street. (Correction: last week's 
classified advert should have read Associate- 
ae of the National Committee of 100 - £1 
p.a. 


HEAR MP RUSSELL KERR Vietnamspeak, Lam- 
bourne Room, Ilford Town Hall. 7.45 pm. 
vridey June 24. Admission free. Redbridge 
PV. 


25 JUNE SATURDAY, 7.15 pm. Wine and cheese 
party at Library Hall, Fairfield Road, King- 
ston-on-Thames. Russian speaker, films. British- 
Soviet Friendship Society. 


SOUTH VIETNAMESE CHILDREN. Meeting on 
Tuesday June 28, 8 pm at Friends Meeting 
House, Oxford, to decide how best to help 
injured children. 


Holiday Accommodation 


FOUR BEDROOM HOUSE rural Durham avail- 
able 23 July - 6 August. Box 448. 


Personal 


PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, re- 
liable, medically approved method. Return 
post service, Send small urine sample. Fee 
2 gns. Hadley Laboratories Ltd (Dept PN), 18 
Harvist Road, London NW6. 


WEDNESDAY AT PEACE NEWS. Voluntary 
workers are always needed at Peace News 
office 10 am to 6 pm especially Wednesday 
(to 9 pm) and Thursday. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross, London N1. 


Publications 


BRITAINS SOCIALIST WEEKLY - the “‘ Socialist 
Leader.’’ 6@d weekly for an &8-page paper. 
Vigorous, forthright, and anti-war. From your 
newsagent or local ILP branch, or by post 
from 197 Kings Cross Road, London WC1. 
6s for 12 weeks, 25s for 52 weeks. 


IN CONTEMPORARY ISSUES, No 50, ‘‘ Negro 
life in the American South"’ - passages ex- 
cerpted from letters written for interested 
Americans by a busy white lawyer in the 
American South in odd moments of spare time 
and published unchanged, apart from names 
and places. 3s 6d to 78 Summerlee Avenue, 
London N2. 


LITERATURE FOR PEACE CAMPAIGNERS. 
Peace Packets, a comprehensive literature 
service, provides the latest publications of 
many organisations. 20s a year - start now. 
Housmans (the Peace News booksellers), 5 
Caledonian Road, London N1. 


Accommodation wanted 
TEACHING STUDENT (f.30) requires cheap 
unfurnished place or room exchange baby- 
sitting etc. Within reach Biackwall] tunnel (to 
Augusy and Bond Street (September onwards). 
ox F 


Diary 


As this ts a free service we reserve the right to 
select from noticeg sent in. To make the service 
as complete az possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


3. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
Nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: sale or return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caleldonian Road, N.1. 


24 June, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.30 pm. La Boheme, Aston 
Street. George Clark: ‘‘ Community organising 
a a lever for radical social change.”’ Work- 
shops. 


BROMLEY, Kent. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Ringers Road. Ronald Mallone on ‘‘ Relevance 
of absolute pacifism. Is there any place for 
armed forces? '' FoR. 


ILFORD. 7.45 pm. Lambourne Room, IIford 
Town Hall. Russell Kerr MP. Vietnamspeak. 
Redbridge CPV. 


VAG OFFER 
10 STUDENTS 


For 6d a week - and post free - we 
will send one or more Peace News 
direct to your home and/or holiday 
address (es) 

Please complete this form, and 
post, with payment, to the address 
below. 


Please supply Peace News 


from . Lome Bs to 
at 6d a copy 


(total number of weeks: ) 
I enclose payment f£ s d 
Name 


Address 


please) 
to 5 CALEDONIAN ROAD, LONDON N11 


John Calder 


MRA 


continued from page 6 
ceeds then there is still fertile ground 
here for MRA. If it does not, however, 
then MRA will continue only as a secret 
society of cranks, financed by its richer 
brethren and by the funds of those secret 
branches of some governments’ which 
have -a_ vested interest. in combating 
liberal’ and left-wing’ tendencies. 

For if seems extremely unlikely, given 
its past history, that it will change 
direction altogether and attempt to turn 
itself into -a genuine instrument for 
bringing about international understand. 
ing: The biggest danger is that it may 
give the impression of doing so, without 
essentially changing its character. A 
great many peopie may ‘still fall’ for the 
innocent: ‘sounding: platitudes of -MRA, 
and atthough most of them will discover 
for themselves the basic nastiness con- 
cealed beneath the public-relations front, 
the experience is best avoided. Peter 
Howard Was very 00d at keeping MRA 
in the headlines, but he, was never able 
to -hide: his. viciousness. His successors 
may be more successful. —— 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. Conway Hall Humanist 
Centre, Red Lion Square. Antony Grey and 
Diane Munday on ‘ Freethought and law re- 
form.’' National Secular Society. 


REIGATE. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House. Con- 
ference: ‘‘ The Labour Movement and Viet- 
nam."’ Trade union guest speakers. 


25 June, Saturday 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Folksinging. Peanuts Club. 


LONDON NWI. 8.30 pm. ‘‘ The Engineer,"’ 
Gloucester Avenue (near Cecil Sharp House, 
Camden tube). Poetry and folksong club. 


LONDON W1. 16 am to 12.30. Outside French 
Tourist Office, Piccadilly. Vigil against French 
tests. Contact Committee of 100, ARC 1239. 


LONDON WC2. 7.30 pm. Conway Hall, Red 
Lion Square. Poetry and Jazz. Mike Westwood 
Band and Adrian Mitchell, Jeff Nuttall and 
others. Admission 5s and 7s 6d. Presented by 
Freeman Syndicate. 


25-26 June, Sat-Sun 


BIRMINGHAM. Dr _ Johnson House, Colmore 
Circus (opp Snow Hill station). Weekend con- 
ference on community organising in urban 
societies. Applications to Gordon Causer, 27 
Upper Gungate, Tamworth, Staffs, or to Work- 
shops, 5 Caledonian Road, London Nl. 


26 June, Sunday 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Poetry and jazz. Peanuts Club. 


LONDON WI. 2 pm assemble Marble Arch for 
march for freedom in Rhodesia. 3 pm rally 
in Trafalgar Square, Speakers: Hilda Bern- 
stein, Eleanor Bron, Neil Carmichael MP, An- 
drew Faulds MP, John Grigg, Kid Mutasa 
(ZANU), Nelson Samkange (ZAPU), Lord 
Soper, David Steel MP, Judy Todd, Ben Whit- 
aker MP. Anti-Apartheid Movement, 89 Char- 
lotte Street, W1 (LAN 5311). 


LONDON W1. 3.30 pm. Weigh House Church 
Hall, Binney St (opp Selfridges). Antony Bates: 
‘‘ Disease and Healing."’ Order of the Great 
Companions. 


26 June-3 July, Sat-Sun 


MANCHESTER, 1.40, 4.15, 6.50, 9.25 pm. Studio 
2, Oxford Road. Showing of ‘‘ The War Game ”’ 
- help needed with leaflet distribution. CND. 


Special offer for new reauers 


S weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 6 
weeks for 1 dollar. Send _ this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1 (Block letters, 
please.) 


Name 


Address 


PIONEE 
YOUTH 
MOVEMENT 


London centred, .in process of 
formation, to engage . in. radical 
direct action for socially ‘worth- 
while projects. 

Enquiries invited: 6a Burnbury Rd, 
London SW12 wf } POR 


27 June-1 July, Mon-Fri 


BIRMINGHAM. 7 pm. Bingley Hall. Leafleting 
of live relay of Billy Graham crusade. Com- 
mittee of 100 (phone TAM 4562). 


29 June to 14 July 


LONDON TO PARIS. March to protest about 
French Pacific tests. Contact Committee of 
100, 13 Goodwin Street, N4 (ARC 1239). 


36 June, Thursday 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. John Papworth: ‘’ Revolutionary 
Pacifism.’’ PPU. 


LONDON WC1. 7.45 pm. Friends International 
Centre, Byng Place. Dr David Pitt, Chairman of 
CARD: ‘‘ Towards a 
policy.’’ SoF. 


1 July, Friday 
BRISTOL. 7 pm. 20 Glenwood Road, Henleaze. 


Harold Bing: ‘* Our place in the world-wide 
peace movement.”’ PPU. 


positive immigration 


CROYDON. 2.30 pm. Adult School Hall, Park 
Lane. AGM of Croydon and District Branch of 
Women's International League for Peace and 
Freedom. Rev T. A. Beetham on ‘' Latest Devel- 
opments in Central Africa."’ 


f renounce war and I will never 
é support or sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


GORDON PETERS’ 
DEFENCE REVIEW 
continued from page 8 


ruption of the Chinese economy. But the 
effects of such a system, if developed by 
Russia as well, would have harmful 
effects on the whole structure of inter- 
national strategy; in particular, as Eliza- 
beth Young points out in Tribune (June 
10), it would reawaken European fears 
of abandonment, and demands for a 
European-controlled ICBM capability. 
There is strong ground for belief that 
ABM development by Russia and Ameri- 
ca would mean that they have given 
up their (occasional) attempts to achieve 
disarmament, and have decided to try 
for invulnerability; proliferation then 
would no longer matter to them. It is 
fear of such a development that gives 
China such a good case. The British 
independent bomb will never disappear 
in such circumstances. If our govern- 
ment has any belief at all in disarma- 
ment and not the spiral of weapons, 
it should take a public stand against the 
ABM. 


* * 


The Prime Minister told the Commons 
on May 10 that leakage from under- 
ground atomic tests in America and 
Russia was regrettable, although “the 
highest radiation level recorded in the 
immediate vicinity of the test was, I 
understand, many times less than that 
caused by ordinary medical X-ray treat- 
ment.” Mr Wilson” added™ that “Britain 
would continue her own underground 
testing “if it became necessary.” The 
US Atomic Energy Commission reported 
five new cases of thyroid growths last 
month among 82 Pacific islanders ex- 
posed to radiation more than 12 years 
ago in the Bikini atoll explosion of an 
H-bomb. The spokesman_ said that all 
the growths in the cases are believed to 
be benign. : 

They were exposed to radiation as the 
result of an unpredicted wind shift on 
March 1, 1954; sixteen thyroid cases 
have been discovered among the island. 
ers since the explosion. 


On June 1, 25-year-old Private Peter 
Morkhill of the ‘3rd Battalion, Parachute 
Regiment, was sentented to 84° days’ 
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Vili NGA GANG 


Leading spokesman for the Budd- 
hist community in South Vietnam 


will speak on 
Friday June 24, 7.30 pm 
Holborn Assembly Hall 


(entrance through Holborn 
Library in Theobalds Road, WC1) 


ALFRED HASSLE 


(Executive Director American FoR) 


and Rev PAUL OESTREICHER : 
Chair: Professor K. W. Wedderburn ° 


Under the auspices of the International 
Committee of Conscience on Vietnam of 
the American Fellowship of Reconcili- 
ation and Vietnam International (Inter- 
national Confederation for Disarmament 
and Peace) 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 


COMPANIONS 


Service 3.30 pm Sunday June 26 
Weigh House Church Hall 

Binney Street (opposite Selfridges) 
Antony Bates: “ Disease and Healing” 


Central 


Conference on 


‘PEACE WITNESS’ 


The Anglican Pacifist Fellowship 
will hold its Annual Summer Con- 
ference at Culham College, Abing- 
don, Berkshire from Monday 
August 8 to Saturday August 13, 
1966 

Non-members also welcomed to 
hear — 
Stanley Windass 
Gordon Wilson Vera Brittain 
Sidney Hinkes Robin Anstey 
Chairman: The Rev Francis Noble MA 
Conference fee £10 including booking 
fee of 10s 


Further details from . . 
The Secretary (PN), Anglican Pacifist 


Myrtle Solomon 


Fellowship, 29 Great James Street, 
London WC1 
detention; 19-year-old Private ~Peter 


Knowle of the ist Battalion got 56 days. 
Both had refused to fit a parachute. 
Harris had jumped 11 times hefore, 
and Morkhill more than 100 times. Mork- 
hill had known Private Malcolm Smith, 
who was killed in a jump last July 
when 30 others were injured; Smith had 
been wearing a new type of parachute, 
said to be the safest in the world. 
After his death it was withdrawn for 
tests, then passed again as safe. Morkhill 
and Harris would have been using this 
parachute. , 

The rules which govern parachutists are 
extremely strict. A man who volunteers 
is given almost three months novitiacy; 
during any of the period of his first 
eight jumps he may drop out. } 
But once he has been awarded his wings 
and £2 12s 6d a week extra pay, he is 
regarded as under contract and is_ex- 
pected to jump at the shout of “Go” 
in a balloon basket, or the appearance of 
a green light in an aircraft, both of. 
which add up to a military order. _ 
He can get out of it only (a) by buying 
himself out for a sum of up to £200 
(b) by being found medically or psychi- 
atrically unfit or (c) refusing to obey an 
order, being court-martialled and sen- 
tenced. 

The reason for this draconian system, 
which applies even in peacetime, is that 
a change to more easy transfer to non- 
parachute units might lead to mass re- 
fusals at a critical moment. The Briga- 
dier in charge believes that: “ He can’t 
be allowed to get away with itcas-a 
trained soldier and trained parachutist.’ 
He could.be a danger:to’ his \ fellow 
soldiers and we just wouldn't be doing 
our job properly.” og ’ ; 
The case highlights the extreme differ- 
ence between Civilian and military Jaw, 
and the difficulties. placed.in the way of 
changing one’s mind.in.the forces. In 
particular, contracts in civil life would. 
not be binding on a 19-year-old. It re- 
minds us also that we are being “ de-. 
fended.” by people acting in fear under 
compulsion, _ most of whom. joined up. 
to escape home or find a dolce vita. . 
Very shortly. after thé court martials, 
Captain George Morgan aged 31, of the 
Royal, Harse* Artillery, died- inva: night 
op.on..Salisbury Plain safter.being,en-» 
tangled -in-his equipment.--- —-~--~- 
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Growing opposition 
to French tests 


Brenda Jordan writes: Last Saturday 
about 45 people supported a picket, ar- 
ranged by the ad hoc Committee Against 
Nuclear Testing, outside the French gov- 
ernment tourist office in Piccadilly, pro- 
testing against French nuclear tests 
in the Pacific. ; 

The picket managed to gain the interest 
of passers-by, and the manager of the 
tourist office was troubled enough to 
suggest that the French Embassy was a 
more appropriate place to demonstrate. 
He was so incited by the placards de- 
manding “Stop French Tests,” ‘“ Drop 
de Gaulle, not the bomb,” and ‘“ Save 
the Pacific Islanders,” that he put a 
notice outside his premises which 
stated that the British were holding 
tests at Woomera. ; 
At the agreed time the demonstration 
ended and, to the great concern of the 
police, many people went to the Colonial 
Office, still wearing their placards, in 
order to deliver a letter of concern to 


WRI study 
conference 


“Education for a World Without War” 
is the subject of a conference being 
organised by the War Resisters’ Inter- 
national and the World Council of Peace; 
it yee be held in Warsaw from August 1 
to 


The conference will consider school and 
pre-school years of a child’s life, paying 
attention to such subjects as “innate 
aggression,” the child’s loyalties, ‘“ persua- 
sive discipline” and shared responsibil- 
ity, the place of play and art in edu- 
cation, the content of syllabi and text 
books. There will be two days of dis- 
cussion on “the training of educators,” 
which will take into account “the ques- 
tion of bias, integrity or commitment 
of the teacher,” the role of the mass 
media, and questions about prejudice, 
nationalism and racism. 

Further details and applications to the 
WRI, 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, Middx. 


Financial crisis 


Michael Randle, chairman of the War 
Resisters’ International, states in a cir- 
cular letter that its finances are “in a 
desperate state.” There is no money in 
the current account, and only £750 in 
reserves, of which £600 is earmarked 
for outlay on the WRI’s coming book 
on conscription, which Michael Randle 
describes as “ definitive work.” 

Appealing for donations to keep the or- 
ganisation alive, Michael Randle points 
out that it is doing important work on 
Vietnam as well as on conscription and 
conscientious objection: last week it re- 
ceived an order from one of its German 
sections for 12,000 leaflets to be given to 
US troops, and this campaign was now 


building up. 
‘Education for 


a world 
without war’ 


International study 
conference 


1-7 August, 1966 
Peasants Hotel Warsaw Poland 


sponsored by 
WAR RESISTERS' INTERNATIONAL 
and WORLD COUNCIL OF PEACE 


The agenda comprises three main topics: 
“The early years,” “School years” and 
“The training of educators ” 


Maximum number of participants: 65 
Cost - room and board US $5 (36s) per 
day. Languages - French, English and 
German. Participants must be fluent in 
at least one of these languages. 
Educators, students, peace workers and 
active members in youth organisations 
are especially welcome. 

Applicants should write immediately to: 


WAR RESISTERS’ INTERNATIONAL, 
88 Park Avenue, Enfield, Middx, England 
peat diac eth fos htc 


the Minister about British protected 
persons in the Pitcairn Islands, who 
would be subjected to the hazards of the 
tests. The walk was frequently ‘“ buzzed ” 
by police on motor cycles and worried 
policemen who demanded that we either 
take our placards off or turn them round, 
and warned us that we were committing 
an offence by constituting a procession. 
The noticeable and very unprocessional 
group walked straight on and quietly 
handed in their letter. The Minister was 
not “at home.” 

The group are considering attending the 
Bastille Day demonstrations at the Hil- 
ton Hotel on July 14. 

Anne Vogel writes: Information and in- 
quiries about action are coming in from 
Britain, France and New Zealand. The 
tests are news in the Pacific countries: 
at a recent press conference no British 
newspapers sent reporters, but there 
were several from Australasia and South 
America. 

De Gaulle’s anti-NATO policy finds 
favour with the French Communist 
Party and hampers French peace work- 
ers, who rely heavily on international 
support - for instance, a good British 
contingent on the London to Paris walk 
(June 29 to July 14). 

The march leaves St Paul’s on Wednes- 
day, June 29, at 10 am after a short 
press conference. They sail from New- 
haven for Dieppe on July 3 and expect 
to be joined at Dieppe by supporters of 
MCAA and other peace groups for the 
walk to Paris. 


Glasgow march 


Brian Smith writes: 700 people took 
part in a rain-swept demonstration for 
peace on June 19, organised by a co- 
ordinating committee of the peace move- 
ment in Glasgow. The audience heard 
Alex Macdonald of the Trades and 
Labour Council of Queensland, Australia, 
declare that the Australian government 
was now Officially opposed to French nu- 
clear tests in the Pacific and that the 
Australian Labour Party was going into 
the elections on a positive policy of 
withdrawai of support for the Vietnam 
war. He had with him a poster pro- 
duced by Sydney students: “ Better burn 
draft-cards than children.” 


CND ‘diverted’ 


Dick Nettleton, organiser of the north- 
west region of the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament, states in his June news- 
letter that the campaign has allowed 
itself over the last few years to be 
“ diverted away from our single purpose, 
the abolition of nuclear weapons.” 
Policy has been “embroidered with a 
hundred trivia,” and strategy has been 
forgotten in the “luxury of long argu- 
ments about tactics.” 

Vietnam, Rhodesia, NATO and free 
speech in Manchester are “ important,” 
but should not divert CND from the 
“direct nuclear question.” Mr Nettleton 
gives as opportunities for campaigning 
on nuclear questions: showings of The 
War Game, the French nuclear tests, the 
September launching of a Polaris in 
Barrow, Hiroshima Day, the Committee 
of 100’s Alconbury USAF demonstration 
on July 3, and civil defence. He apeals 
to CND members to break out of what 
Peter Watkins has called “the phase 
of silence and total acceptance” of nu- 
clear weapons. 


Irish gypsies 


Grattan Puxon writes: A deputation of 
Gypsy representatives was received by 
MPs at the Northern Ireland House of 
Commons recently when a motion calling 
on the government to find a solution to 
the travellers’ problems was carried 
without a division. Members of the 
travellers’ community in the public gal. 
lery heard MPs from all parties support 
the motion. 

Mr Austin Ardill (Unionist) told the 
house that the travellers’ spokesmen had 
made clear recommendations and were 
offering local authorities an economic 
rent for camping sites. 


CARD in Islington 


Islington Borough Council] last week 
turned down a request by slum tenants 
that it should take control of properties 
owned by their landlady, Mrs G. de 
Lusignan. This was revealed at a meet- 
ing of Islington International Friendship 
Council on Thursday, attended by sev- 
eral tenants and by Alderman E. J. 
Bayliss, chairman of Islington’s Housing 
Committee. 

Earlier in the evening, Alderman Bayliss 
had refused to meet a delegation of 
tenants, accompanied by members of 
Islington Campaign Against Racial Dis. 
crimination. He said he would meet the 
tenants unaccompanied; they refused 
this suggestion. At the Friendship Coun- 
cil meeting, Alderman Bayliss said that 
this was not a question of racial pre 
judice - a suggestion which had not in 
fact been made by CARD, which had 
taken up the matter as a landlord-tenant 
issue, and as a matter of exploitation. 
Having heard the grievances of the 
tenants - which include high rents, bad 
conditions and various forms of har- 
rassment . Alderman Bayliss agreed that 
Mrs de Lusignan was a bad landlady, 
but claimed that the council was doing 
everything it could. He said that they 
were powerless to do anything more, 
since “the law allows a bad landlord 
to drive a coach and horses through 


London ‘100’ debt 


A special meeting of the London Com- 
mittee of 100 was held on June 15 to 
consider the future in the light of a 
heavy debt of £400. Some members ar- 
gued that there was no alternative but 
to dissolve. Others suggested that peace 
movements were always in debt, that 
three years ago the position had been 
much worse, that it was one single 
event, the recent folk-song concert, which 
had contributed to the debt and that 
therefore there was no need to wind up. 
However, expenditure is greater than in- 
come and the situation must alter if 
the London Committee is to continue. 
It was agreed that a new system of 
collection from members and supporters 
be established and an intensive drive to 
raise funds by August launched. So far 
nearly £100 has come in towards the 
Committee’s appeal. In August the Com- 
mittee will reconsider the question of 
the full-time secretaryship. 

The London Committee is organising a 
silent vigil from 5 pm to 5.30 pm at 
the Cenatoph on Sunday, June 26, in 
memory of all the dead in the Vietnam 
war. Each demonstrator is asked to place 
a flower or flowers on the Cenatoph. 


Alconbury ‘happening’ 


Plans for the “ happening” which Dick 
Wilcocks is organising in connection with 
the Committee of 100 demonstration at 
Alconbury USAF base on July 3 include 
a “ ghost trap” . a giant decorated floral 
CND symbol, which will “catch the 
demon of war.” Participants are urged 
to come dressed in white and carrying 
flowers. Love poems will be distributed, 
and banners will include slogans like 
“flowers for the executioner.” 


Comments received by Dick Wilcocks 
on his preliminary suggestions include: 
“Steer clear of screaming girls with 
tomato ketchup; such happenings end up 
amateurish and tatty” (Arnold Wesker); 
“No more happenings. Please, for God's 
sake, not on this score. No more stunts ” 
(Ray Gosling); and from Dave and Tina 
Cunliffe: “It is important to achieve 
personal contact with the base dwellers 
on a truly real human level. So, mindless 
peace propaganda, slogan-singing, even 
avant-garde obscurity must be no _arti- 
ficial barriers to communication.” Peter 
Cadogan says: “ Me much agree on 
the gaiety thing - difficult to tie it up 
with the horror of Vietnam, but some- 
how it is right.” 


Faslane 


The first British Polaris base opens at 
Faslane on June 30. On June 26 a two- 
day protest march will leave Glasgow 
for Faslane, organised by Scottish YCND 
and Committee of 100. For details con-, 
tact Alan Sinclair. Flat 3a, 39 Mallaig 
Road, Glasgow SW1. 


the law.” However, the chief public 
health officer for Islington, who was also 
present, undertook to investigate the 
allegations. 

On Tuesday a CARD spokesman told 
Peace News that the law was quite ade- 
quate: a council had the power to take 
over control of a bad landlord's property, 
and Islington Council was refusing to 
use its powers. CARD’s demands were 
still unchanged, and the tenants were 
meeting this week to decide what steps 
to take next. He deplores the fact that 
Alderman Bayliss had brought a racial 
issue into the matter, pointing out that 
this had been blown up into a front- 
page headline in the Islington Gazette. 


Plans for July 4 


Plans for the American Independence 
Day (July 4) demonstration against the 
war in Vietnam include a dramatic 
reading of the Gettysburg address, fol- 
lowing an hour’s walk round Grosvenor 
Square with flags and placards. After- 
wards there will be a march to the 
Hilton Hotel. The demonstration will 
assemble in Grosvenor Square at 6 


pm. 
“Whisper and Shout” (poets and sing- 
ers, 62 Redcliffe Road, SW10) will hold 
an open air reading of poems for inde- 
pendence day in Vietnam, at Abingdon 
Gardens (opposite Westminster Abbey) 
at 6.30 pm. 

Their aims are to “support the Budd- 
hists and pacifists who make up a third 
force in Vietnam, opposed not only to 
the American occupation army but also 
to the armies of Marshal Ky and of the 
National Liberation Front.” Reading will 
begin with two minutes’ silence, followed 
by poems and songs, and end with two 
minutes’ silence. 


Peristerakis trial 


Bob Overy writes: It’s impossible at this 
distance to judge how serious is the 
possibility of Michael Peristerakis being 
jailed by the Greek army. When he ap- 
peared for court-martial in a military 
court in Athens on June 15, the case 
was quickly postponed, according to 
press reports “ indefinitely,” according to 
my information until October. If the case 
really is postponed indefinitely, Peris- 
terakis has little to worry about. How 
far the many protests and telegrams 
sent from all over the world and from 
leading figures in Greece affected the 
proceedings is difficult to assess. 
Peristerakis had the written testamenta 
of eight witnesses in his defence. There 
were only two testaments against him. 
However, the court martial invited only 
the prosecution witnesses to appear and 
rejected the efforts of Peristerakis’ law- 
yer to have at least three witnesses 
speak in his defence. 

In the event only one of the prosecution 
witnesses turned up, and he refused to 
confirm in court what he had sworn 
against Peristerakis in his written testa- 
ment. The president of the court then 
retired very quickly, having postponed 
the case. 

My correspondent describes it as “a very 
bad organised intrigue.” 


Godspeed Billy 


“Tell LBJ love does not use napalm” 
will be one of the slogans carried by 
Christian CND pickets at Earls Court 


on July 1, after Billy Graham’s final 
meeting. Pickets will assemble at 8.45 
pm outside West Brompton station, op- 
posite the coach parties’ exit from the 
stadium. 

Earlier that evening, at 6.30 pm, mem- 
bers of the Christian group of the Com- 
mittee of 100 will assemble at the corner 
of Earls Court Road and Warwick Road 
for leafieting. 

This Thursday, June 23, a group of 
people were planning to attend a Gra- 
ham meeting and “go forward in an 
act of rededication and witness to the 
Prince of Peace" when Dr Graham 
called for people to “make a decision 
for Christ.” 
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